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HOME FOR HOMELESS WOMEN. 


Five years and a half ago, certain ladies, 


grieved to think that numbers of their own 
|| sex were wandering about the streets in 


degradation, passing through and through 


|| the prisons all their lives, or hopelessly 


perishing in other ways, resolved to try the 


\| experiment on a limited scale of a Home for 
| the reclamation and emigration of women, As 


it was clear to them that there could be 


| little or no hope in this country for the greater 


part of those who might become the objects 


| of their charity, they determined to receive 
|| into their Home, only those who distinctly 


accepted this condition ; That they came there 
to be ultimately sent abroad, (whither, was 


| at the discretion of the ladies) ; and that they 
| also came there, to remain for such length 


of time as might, according to the circum- 
stances of each individual case, be considered 
necessary as a term of probation, and for 


|| instruction in the means of obtaining an honest 


livelihood. The object of the Home was two- 
fold. First, to replace young women who had 


| already lost their characters and lapsed into 
| guilt, in a situation of hope. Secondly, to 


save other young women who were in danger 
of falling into the like condition, and give them 
an opportunity of flying from crime when 
they and it stood face to face. 

The projectors of this establishment, in 
undertaking it, were sustained by nothing 
but the high object of making some unhappy 
women a Sender to themselves and others 
instead of a curse, and raising up among the 
solitudes of a new world some virtuous homes, 
much needed there, from the sorrow and ruin 
of the old. They had no romantic visions or 
extravagant expectations, They were pre- 
pared for many failures and disappointments, 
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| isamedlately overlooked. It is capable of 
containing thirteen inmates besides two 
Superintendents. Excluding from considera- 
tion ten young women now in the house, 
there have been received in all, since Novem- 
ber eighteen hundred and forty seven, fifty- 
six inmates. They have belonged to no 
particular class, but have been starving 
needlewomen of good character, poor needle- 
women who have robbed their furnished 
lodgings, violent girls committed to prison 
for disturbances in ill-conducted workhouses, 
poor girls from Ragged Schools, destitute 
girls who have applied at Police offices for 
relief, young women from the streets: young 
women of the same class taken from the 
prisons after undergoing punishment there 
as disorderly characters, or for shoplifting, 
or for thefts from the person: domestic 
servants who have been seduced, and two 
young women held to bail for attempting 
suicide. No class has been favored more 
than another; and misfortune and distress 
are a sufficient introduction. It is not usual 
to receive women of more than five or six- 
and-twenty ; the average age in the fifty-six 
cases would probably be about twenty. In 
some instances there have been great personal 
attractions ; in others, the girls have been 
very homely and plain. The reception has 
been wholly irrespective of such sources of 
interest. Nearly all have been extremely 
ignorant. . 

Of these fifty-six cases, seven went away by 
their own desire during their probation ; ten 
were sent away for misconduct in the Home ; 
seven ran away; three emigrated and re- 
lapsed on the passage out ; thirty (of whom 
seven are now married) on their arrival in 
Australia or elsewhere, entered into good 
service, acquired a good character, and have 





and to consider their enterprise rewarded, if| done so well ever since as to establish a strong 


they in time succeeded with one third or one 
half of the cases they received. 

As the experience of this small Institution, 
even under the many disadvantages of a 
beginning, may be useful and interesting, 
this paper will contain an exact account of 
its progress and results. 

It was (and is) established in a detached 
house with a garden, The house was never 
designed for any such purpose, and is only 
adapted to it, in being retired and not 


prepossession in favor of others sent out from 
the same quarter. It will be seen from these 
figures that the failures are generally dis- 
covered in the Home itself, and that the 
amount of misconduct after the training and 
emigration, is remarkably small. And it is 
to be taken into consideration that many 
cases are admitted into the Home, of which 
there is, in the outset, very little hope, but 
which it is not deemed right to exclude from 
the experiment, 
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The Home is managed by two Superin- 
tendents. The second in order acts under 
the first, who has from day to day the supreme 
direction of the family. On the cheerfulness, 
quickness, good-temper, firmness, and vigi- 
lance of these ladies, and on their never 
bickering, the successful working of the esta- 
blishment in a great degree depends. Their 
position is one of high trust and respon- 
sibility, and requires not only an always 
accumulating experience, but an aceurate 
observation of every character about them. 
The ladies who established the Home, hold 
little confidential communication with the 
inmates, thinking the system better adminis- 
tered when it is undisturbed by individuals. 
A committee, composed of a few gen- 
tlemen of experience, meets once a month 
to audit the accounts, receive the prin- 
cipal Superintendent’s reports, investigate | 
any unusual occurrence, and see all the 
inmates separately. None but the committee 
are present as they enter one by one, in order | 
that they may be under no restraint in any- 
thing they wish to say. A complaint from 
any of them is exceedingly uncommon. The 
history of every inmate, taken down from her 
own mouth—usually after she has been some 





little time in the Home—is preserved in a 
book. She is shown that what she relates of | 
herself she relates in confidence, and does not 
even communicate to the Superintendents. | 
She is particularly admonished by no means | 
to communicate her history to any of the 
other inmates: all of whom have in their| 
turns received a similar admonition. And| 
she is encouraged to tell the truth, by having 
it explained to her that nothing in her story | 
but falsehood, can possibly affect her position 
in the Home after she has been once admitted. | 

The work of the Home is thus divided. 
They rise, both in summer and winter, at 
six o'clock, Morning prayers and scripture 
reading take place at a quarter before eight. 
Breakfast is had immediately afterwards. 
Dinner at one. Tea at six. Evening prayers 
are said at half-past eight. The hour of 
going to bed is nine. Supposing the Home 
to be full, ten are employed upon the house- 
hold work ; two in the bed-rooms; two in 
the general living room ; two in the Superin- 
tendents’ rooms ; two in the kitchen (who 
cook) ; two in the scullery ; three at needle- 
work. Straw-plaiting has been occasionally 
taught besides. On washing-days, five are 
employed in the laundry, three of whom are 
taken from the needle-work, and two are 
told off from the household work. The 
nature and order of each girl’s work is 
changed every week, so that she may become 
practically acquainted with the whole routine 
of household duties. They take it in turns 
to bake the bread which is eaten in the house. 
In every room, every Monday morning, 
there is hung up, framed and glazed, the 
aames of the girls who are in charge there 
for the week and who are, consequently, 





[Condueted by 
responsible for its neat condition and the 
proper execution of the work belonging to it, 
This is found to inspire them with a greater 
pride in good housewifery, and a greater sense 
of shame in the reverse. 

The book-education is of a very plain kind, 
as they have generally much to learn in the 
commonest domestic duties, and are often 
singularly inexpert in acquiring them. They 
read and write, and cypher. School is held 
every morning at half-past ten (Saturday 
excepted) for two hours. The Superintend- 
ents are the teachers. The times for recrea- 
tion are half an hour between school-time 
and dinner, and an hour after dinner ; half 
an hour before tea, and an hour after tea. In 
the winter, these intervals are usually em- 
ployed in light fancy work, the making of 
little presents for their friends, &c. In the 
fine summer weather they are passed in the 


| garden, where they take exercise, and have 


their little flower-beds. In the afternoon and 
evening, they sit all together at needlework, 
and some one reads aloud. The books are 
carefully chosen, but are always interesting. 
Saturday is devoted to an extraordinary 
cleaning up and polishing of the whole esta- 
blishment, and to the distribution of clean 
clothes; every inmate arranging and pre- 
paring her own. Each girl also takes a bath 


on Saturday. 


On Sundays they go to church in the neigh- 
bourhood, some to morning service, some to 
afternoon service, some to both. They are 
invariably accompanied by one of the Superin- 
tendents. Wearing no uniform and not being 
dressed alike, they attract little notice out of 
doors. Their attire is that of respectable plain 
servants. On Sunday evenings they receive’ | 
religious instruction from the principal Super- | 


|intendent. They also receive regular religious | 


instruction from a clergyman on one day in | 
every week, and on two days in every alter- | 
nate week. They are constantly employed, 
and always overlooked. 

They are allowed to be visited under the | 
following restrictions ; if by their parents, 
once in a month ; if by other relatives or | 
friends, once in three months. The principal | 
Superintendent is present at all such inter- 
views, and hears the conversation. It is not 
often found that the girls and their friends 
have much to say to one another ; any display 
of feeling on these occasions is rare. It is 
generally observed that the inmates seem 
rather relieved than otherwise when the 
interviews are over. 

They can write to relatives, or old teachers, 
or persons known to have been kind to them, 
once a month on application to the com- 
mittee. It seldom happens that a girl who 
has any person in the world to correspond 
with, fails to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. All letters dispatched from the 
Home are read and posted by the princes 
Superintendent. All letters received, are like- 
wise read by the Superintendent ; but she 
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does not open them. Every such letter is 
opened by the girl to whom it is addressed, 
who reads it first, in the Superintendent's 
presence. It never happens that they wish 
to reserve the contents; they are always 
anxious to impart them to her immediately. 
This seems to be one of their chief pleasures 
in receiving letters, 

They make and mend their own clothes, 
but do not keep them. In many cases they 
are not for some time to be trusted with such 
a charge; in other cases, when temper is 
awakened, the possession of a shawl and 
bonnet would often lead to am abrupt de- 
parture which the unfortunate creature 
would ever afterwards regret. To distin- 
guish between these cases and others of a 
more promising nature, would be to make 
invidious distinctions, than which nothing 
could be more prejudicial to the Home, as 
the objects of its care are invariably sensitive 
and jealous. For these various reasons their 
clothes are kept under lock and key ina 
wardrobe room. They have a great pride in 
the state of their clothes, and the neatness of 
their persons. Those who haveno such pride 
on their admission, are sure to acquire it. 

Formerly, when a girl accepted for admis- 
sion had clothes of her own to wear, she was 
allowed to be admitted in them, and they 
were put by for her ; though within the In- 
stitution she always wore the clothing it pro- 
vides. It was found, however, that a girl 
with a hankering after old companions rather 
relied on these reserved clothes, and that she 
put them on with an air, if she went away or 
were dismissed. They now invariably come, 
therefore, in clothes belonging to the Home, 
and bring no other clothing with them. A 
suit of the commonest apparel has been pro- 
vided for the next immate who may leave 
during her probation, or be sent away ; and 
it is thought that the sight of a girl departing 
so disgraced, will have a good effect on those 
who remain. Cases of dismissal or departure 
are becoming more rare, however, as the 
Home increases in experience, and no occasion 
for making the experiment has yet arisen. 

When the Home had been opened for 
some time, it was resolved to adopt a modi- 
fication of Captain MacconNocHiz’s mark 
system: so arranging the mark table as 
to render it difficult for a girl to lose 
marks under any one of its heads, without 
also losing under nearly all the others, 
The mark table is divided into the nine fol- 
lowing heads. Truthfulness, Industry, ‘Tem- 
per, Propriety of Conduet and Conversation, 
Temperance, Order, Punctuality, Economy, 
Cleauliness, The word Temperance is not 
used in the modern slang acceptation, but in 
its enlarged meaning as defined by Johnson, 
from the English of Spenser ; “ Moderation, 
patience, calmness, sedateness, moderation 
of passion.” A separate account for every 
day is kept with every girl as to each of 
these items. If her conduct be without 





objection, she is marked in each column, three 
—excepting the truthfulness and temper- 
ance columns in which, saving under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, she is only marked 
two; the temptation to err in those parti- 
culars, being considered low under the cireum- 
stances of the life she leads in the Home. It 
she be particularly deserving under any ot 
the other heads, she is marked the highest 
number—four. If her deserts be low, she is 
marked only one, or not marked at all. If 
her conduct under any head have been, during 
the day, particularly objectionable, she re- 
ceives a bad mark (marked in red ink, to 
distinguish it at a glanee from the others) 
which destroys forty good marks. The value 
of the good marks is six shillings and six- 
pence per thousand; the earnings of each 
girl are withheld until she emigrates, in order 
to form a little fund for her first subsistence 
on her disembarkation. The inmates are 
found, without an exception, to value their 
marks highly, A bad mark is very infre- 
quent, and occasions great distress in the 
recipient and great excitement in the com- 
munity. In case of dismissal or premature 
departure from the Home, all the previous 
gain in marks is forfeited. If a girl be ill 
through no fault of her own, she is marked, 
| during her illness, according to her average 
|marking. But, if she be ill through her own 
act (as im a recent case, where a girl set 
herself on fire, through carelessness and a 
violation of the rules of the house) she is 
eredited with no marks until she is again in 
a condition toearn them. The usual earnings 
in a year are about equal to the average 
wages of the commoner class of domestic 
servant, 

They are usually brought to the Home by 
the principal Superintendent ina coach. From 
wheresoever they come, they generally weep 
on the road, and are silent and depressed. 
The average term of probation is about a 
year; longer when the girl is very slow to 
| learn what she is taught. When the time of 
| her emigration arrives, the same lady accom- 
|panies her on board ship. They usually go 
out, three or four together, with a letter of 
| recommendation to some influential person at 
| their destination ; sometimes they are placed 
|under the charge of a respectable family of 
| emigrants ; sometimes they act as nurses or as 
| servants to individual ladies with children, on 
|board. In these capacities they have given 
great satisfaction. Their grief at parting 
from the Superintendent is always strong, 
and frequently of a heart-rending kind. They 
}are also exceedingly affected by their sepa- 
ration from the Home ; usually going round 
| and round the garden first, as if they clung to 
every tree and shrub in it. Nevertheless, 
individual attachments among them are rare, 
though strong affections have arisen when 
they have afterwards encountered in distant 
solitudes, Some touching circumstances have 
occurred, where unexpected recognitions 
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of this kind have taken place on Sundays in 
lonely churches to which the various members 
of the little congregations have repaired from 
great distances. Some of the girls now mar- 
ried have chosen old companions thus encoun- 
tered for their bridesmaids, and in their 
letters have described their delight very pathe- 
tically. 

A considerable part of the needle-work 
done in the Home is necessary to its own 
internal neatness, and the preparation of out- 
fits for the emigrants ; especially as many of 
the inmates know little or nothing of such 
work, and have it allto learn. But, as they 
become more dexterous, plain work is taken 
in, and the proceeds are applied as a fund to 
defray the cost of outfits. The outfits are 
always of the simplest kind. Nothing is 
allowed to be wasted or thrown away in the 
Home. From the bones, and remnants of 
food, the girls are taught to make soup for 
the poor and sick. This at once extends their 
domestic knowledge, and preserves their 
sympathy for the distressed. 

Some of the experiences, not already men- 
tioned, that have been acquired in the 
management of the Home are curious, and 
perhaps deserving of consideration in prisons 
and other institutions. It has been observed, 


in taking the histories—especially of the 
more artful cases—that nothing is so likely 
to elicit the truth as a perfectly imper- 
turbable face, and an avoidance of any le 


Ing 
question or expression of opinion. Give the 
narrator the least idea what tone will make 
her an object of interest, and she will take it 
directly. Give her none, and she will be 
driven on the truth, and in most cases will 
tell it. For similar reasons it is found desir- 
able always to repress stock religious profes- 
sions and religious phrases; to discourage 
shows of sentiment, and to make their lives 
practical and active. “Don’t talk about it 
—do it!” is the motto of the place. The 
inmates find everywhere about them the same 
kind discriminating firmness, and the same 
determination to have no favorite subjects, or 
favorite objects, of interest, Girls from 
Ragged Schools are not generally so im- 
pressible as reduced girls who have failed to 
support themselves by hard work, or aswomen 
from the streets—probably, because they 
have suffered less, The poorest of the Ragged 
School condition, who are odious to approach 
when first picked up, invariably affect after- 
wards that their friends are “ well off.” This 
psychological curiosity is considered inexpli- 
cable. Most of the inmates are depressed at 
first. At holiday times the more doubtful 
part of them usually become restless and 
uncertain ; there would also appear to be, 
usually, a time of considerable restlessness after 
six or eight months. In any little difficulty, 
the general feeling is invariably with the 
establishment and never with the offender. 
When a girl is discharged for misconduct, 
she is generally in deep distress, and goes 
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away miserably. The rest will sometimes 
intercede for her with tears; but it is found 
that firmness on this and every point, when a 
decision is once taken, is the most humane 
course as having a wholesome influence on 
the greatest number. For this reason, a 
mere threat of discharge is never on any 
account resorted to. Two points of manage- 
ment are extremely important ; the first, to 
refer very sparingly to the past; the second, 
never to treat the inmates as children. They 
must never be allowed to suppose it possible 
that they can get the betterof the manage- 
ment. Judicious commendation, when it 
is deserved, has a very salutary influence, 
It is also found that a serious and urgent 
entreaty to a girl, to exercise her  self- 
restraint on some point (generally temper) on 
which her mark-table shews her to be de- 
ficient, often has an excellent effect when it 
is accompanied with such encouragement as, 
“You know how changed you are since you 
have been here; you know we have begun to 
entertain great hopes of you. For God’s sake 
consider !, Do not throw away this great 
chance of your life, by making yourself and 
everybody around you unhappy—which will 
oblige us to send you away—but conquer this, 
Now, try hard fora month, and pray let us 
have no fault to find with you at the end of 
that time.” Many will make great and suc- 
cessful efforts to control themselves, after 
such remonstrance. In all cases, the fewest 
and plainest words are the best. When new 
to the place, they are found to break and 
spoil through great carelessness. Patience, 
and the strictest attention to order and 
punctuality, will in most cases overcome 
these discouragements. Nothing else will. 
They are often rather disposed to quarrel 
among themselves, particularly in bad weather 
when their lives are necessarily monotonous 
and confined ; but, on the whole, allowing for 
their different breeding, they perhaps quarrel 
less than the average of passengers in the 
state cabin on a voyage out to India. 

As some of the inmates of the Home 
have to be saved and guarded from them- 
selves more than from any other people, . 
they can scarcely be defended by too many 
precautions, These precautions are not ob- 
truded upon them, but are strictly observed. 
Keys are never left about. The garden gate 
is always kept locked; but the girls take it 
in turn to act as porteress, overlooked by the 
second superintendent. They are proud of 
this trust. Any inmate missing from her 
usual place for ten minutes would be looked 
after. Any suspicious circumstance would 
be quickly and quietly investigated. As no 
girl makes her own bed, no girl has the oppor- 
tunity of safely hiding any secret correspond- 
ence, or oe else, in it, Each inmate has 
a separate bed, but there are several beds in a 
room. The occupants of each room are always 
arranged with a reference to their several 
characters and counteracting influences. A 
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girl declaring that she wishes to leave, is | 
not allowed to do so hastily, but is locked 
in a chamber by herself, to consider of 
it until next day: when, if she still persist, 
she is formally discharged. It has never 
once happened that a girl, however excited, 
has refused to submit to this restraint. 

One of the most remarkable effects of the 
Home, even in many of the cases where it does 
not ultimately succeed, is the extraordinary 
change it produces in the appearance of its 
inmates, Putting out of the question their 
look of cleanliness and health (which may be 
regarded as a physical consequence of their 
treatment) a refining and humanising alte- 
ration is wrought in the expression of the 
features, and in the whole air of the person, 
which can scarcely be imagined. Teachers | 
in Ragged Schools have made the observation 
in reference to young women whom they | 
had previously known well, and for a long) 
time. A very sagacious and observant 
police magistrate, visiting a girl before her 
emigration who had been taken from his bar, | 
could detect no likeness in her to the girl| 
he remembered. It is considered doubtful 
whether, in the majority of the worst cases, 
the subject would easily be known again at a| 
year’s end, among a dozen, by an old) 
companion, 

The moral influence of the Home, still 
applying the remark even to cases of failure, 
is illustrated in a no less remarkable manner. 
It has never had any violence done to a 
chair or a stool. It has never been asked to, 
render any aid to the one lady and her) 
assistant, who are shut up with the thirteen | 
the year round. Bad language is so’ un- 
common, that its utterance is an event. The 
committee have never heard the least ap- 
proach to it, or seen anything but submission ; 
though it has often been their task to reprove 
and dismiss women who have been vickently 
agitated, and unquestionably (for the time) 
incensed against them. Four of the fugitives 
have robbed the Institution of some clothes. 
The rest had no reason on earth for running 
away in preference to asking to be dismissed, 
but shame in not remaining. 

A specimen or two of cases of success may 
be i 

Case number twenty-seven, was a girl 
supposed to be of about eighteen, but who 
had none but supposititious knowledge of her 
age, and no knowledge at all of her birth-day. 
Both her parents had died in her infancy, She 
had been brought up in the establishment of 
that amiable victim of popular prejudice, the 
late Mr. Drouet, of Tooting. It did not appear 
that she was naturally stupid, but her intel- 
lect had been so dulled by neglect that 
she was in the Home many months before 
she could be imbued with a thorough un- 
derstanding that Christmas Day was so called 
as the birthda of Jesus Christ. But when 
she acquired this piece of learning, she was 
amazingly proud of it. She had been appren- 
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ticed to a small artificial flower maker 
with three others. They were all ill-treated, 
and all seemed to have run away at different 
times : this girl last : who absconded with an 
old man, a hawker, who brought “combs and 
things ” to the door for sale. She took what 
she called “some old clothes” of her mis- 
tress with her, and was apprehended with 
the old man, and they were tried together, 
He was acquitted ; she was found guilty. Her 
sentence was six months’ imprisonment, and, 
on its expiration, she was received into 
the Home. She was appallingly ignorant, 
but most anxious to learn, and contended 
against her blunted faculties with a con- 
sciously slow perseverance. She showed a 
remarkable capacity for copying writing by 
the eye alone, without having the least idea of 
its sound, or what it meant. There seemed 
to be some analogy between her making 
letters and her making artificial flowers, 
She remained in the Home, bearing an 
excellent character, about a year. On her 
passage out, she made artificial flowers for 
the ladies on board, earned money, and was 
much liked. She obtained a comfortable 
service as soon as she landed, and is happy 
and respected. This girl had not a friend in 
the world, and had never known a natural 
affection, or formed a natural tie, upon the 
face of this earth. 

Case number thirteen was a half-starved 
girl of eighteen whose father had died soon 
after her birth, and who had long eked out a 
miserable subsistence for herself and a sick 
mother by doing plain needlework. At last 
her mother died in a workhouse, and the 
needlework “ falling off bit by bit,” this girl 
suffered, for nine months, every extremity of 
dire distress, Being one night without any 
food or shelter from the weather, she went to 
the lodging of a woman who had once lived 
in the same house with herself and her 
mother, and asked to be allowed to lie down 
on the stairs. She was refused, and stole a 
shawl which she sold for a penny. A fort- 
night afterwards, being still in a starving 
and houseless state, she went back to the 
same woman’s, and preferred the same request. 
Again refused she stole a bible from her, 
which she sold for twopence. The theft was 
immediately discovered, and. she was taken 
as she lay asleep in the casual ward of a 
workhouse. These facts were distinctly proved 
upon her trial. She was sentenced to three 
months imprisonment, and was then admitted 
into the Home. She had never been corrupted. 
She remained in the Home, bearing an excel- 
lent character, a little more than a year ; 
emigrated ; conducted herself uniformly. well 
in a good situation ; and is now married. 

Case number forty-one was a pretty girl of 
a quiet and good manner, aged nineteen. 
She came from a watering place where she 
had lived with her mother until within a 
couple of years, when her mother married 
again and she was considered an incumbrance 
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at a very bad home. She became apprenticed 
toa dressmaker, who, on account of her staying 
out beyond the prescribed hours one night 
when she went with some other young people 
to a Circus, positively refused to admit her 
or give her any shelter from the streets. The 
natural consequences of this unjustifiable 
behaviour followed. She came to the Home 
on the recommendation of a clergyman to 
whom she fortunately applied, when in a 
state of sickness and misery too deplorable 
to be even suggested to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. She remained in the Home (with an 
interval of a treatment) upwards of a 
year and a half, when she was sent abroad. 
Her character is irreproachable, and she is 
industrious, happy and full of gratitude. 

Case number fifty was a very homely, 
clumsy, ignorant girl, supposed to be about 
nineteen, but who again had no knowledge of 
her birthday. She was taken from a Ragged 
School ; her mother had died when she was a 
little girl; and her father, marrying again, 
had turned her out of doors, though her 
mother-in-law had been kind to her. She 
had been once in prison for breaking some 
windows near the Mansion House, “ having 
nowheres as you can think of, to goto.” She 
had never gone wrong otherwise, and par- 
ticularly wished that “to be wrote down.” 
She was in as dirty and unwholesome a con- 
dition, on her admission, as she could well be, 
but was inconsolable at the idea of losing 
her hair, until the fortunate suggestion 
was made that it would grow more luxu- 
riantly after shaving. She then consented, 
with many tears, to that (in her case) in- 
dispensable operation. This deserted and 
unfortunate creature, after a short period of 
depression began to brighten, uniformly 
showed a very honest and truthful nature, 
and after remaining in the Home a year, has 
recently emigrated; a thoroughly good plain 
servant, with every susceptibility for forming 
a faithful and affectionate attachment to her 
employers. 

Case number fifty-eight was a girl of nine- 
teen, all but starved through inability to live 
by needlework. She had never gone wrong, 
was gradually brought into a good bodily 
condition, invariably conducted herself well, 
and went abroad, rescued and happy. 

Case number fifty-one,was a little ragged girl 
of sixteen or seventeen, as she said; but of very 
juvenile appearance. Sbe was put to the bar 
ata Police Office, with two much older women, 

ar vagrants, for making a disturbance 
at the workhouse gate on the previous night 
on being vefused relief. She had been a pro- 
fessed tramp for six or seven years, knew 
of no relation, and had had no friends but one 
old woman, whose very name she did not 
appear to be sure of. Her father, a scaffold 
builder, she had “lost” on London Bridge 
when she was ten or eleven years old. There 


— little doubt that he had purposely 
abandoned her, but she had no suspicion of it. 
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She had long been hop-picking in the hop 
season, and wandering about the country at 
all seasons, and was unaccustomed to shoes, 
and had seldom slept in a bed. She answered 
some searching questions without the least 
reserve, and not at all m her own favour, 
Her appearance of destitution was in perfect 
keeping with her story. This girl was re- 
ceived into the Home. Within a year, there 
was clinging round the principal Superia- 
tendent’s neck, on board a ship bound for 
Australia—in a state of grief at parting that 
moved the bystanders to tears—a pretty little 
neat modest useful girl, against whom not a 
moment’s complaint had been made, and who 
had diligently learnt everything that had been 
set before her. 

Case number fifty-four, a good-looking 
young woman of two-and-twenty, was first 
seen in prison under remand on a charge 
of attempting to commit suicide. Her mother 
had died before she was two years old, and 
her father had married again ; but she spoke 
in high and affectionate terms both of her 
father and her mother-in-law. She hac beena 
travelling maid with an elderly lady, and, on 
her mistress going to Russia, had returned 
home to her father’s. She had stayed out late 
one night, in company with a “ commissioner” 
whom she had known abroad, was afraid or 
ashamed to go home, and so went wrong. 
Falling lower, and becoming poorer, she be- 
came at last acquainted with a ticket-taker 
at a railway station, who tired of the ac- 
quaintance. One night when he had made 
an appointment (as he had often done before) 
and, on the plea of inability to leave his 
duties, had put this girl in a cab, that she 
might be taken safely home (she seemed to 
have inspired him with that much endur- 
ing regard), she pulled up the window 
and swallowed two shillings’ worth of the 
essential oil of almonds which she had bought 
at a chemist’s an hour before. The driver 
happened to look round when she still had 
the bottle to her lips, immediately made 
out the whole story, and had the presence of 
mind to drive her straight to a hospital, 
where she remained a month before she was 
cured. She was in that state of depression 
in the prison, that it was a matter for grave 
consideration whether it would be safe to take 
her into the Home, where, if she were bent 
upon committing suicide, it would be almost 
impossible to prevent her. After some talk 
with her, however, it was decided to receive 
her. She proved one of the best inmates it 
has ever had, and remained in it seven months 
before she emigrated. Her father, who had 
never seen her since the night of her staying 
out late, came to see her in the Home, an 
confirmed these particulars, It is doubtful 
whether amy treatment but that pursued in 
such an institution would have restored this 
girl. 
Case number fourteen was an extremely 
pretty girl of twenty, whose mother was 
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married to a second husband—a drunken 
man who ill-treated his step-daughter. She 
had been engaged to be married, but had 
been deceived, and had run away from home 
in shame, and had been away three years. | 
Within that period, however, she had twice | 
returned home ; the first time for six months ; 
the second time for a few days. She had also 
been in a London hospital. She had also 
been in the Magdalen; which institution her 
father-in-law, with a drunkard’s inconsistency, 
| had induced her to leave, to attend her 
| mother’s funeral—and then ill-treated her as 
before. She had been once in prison as a 
disorderly character, and was received from 
| the prison into the Home. Her health was 
| impaired and her experiences had been of a 
| bad kind in a bad quarter of London, but she 
| was still a girl of remarkably engaging and 
| delicate appearance. She remained in the 
| Home, improving rapidly, thirteen months. 
| She was never complained of, and her general 
| deportment was unusually quiet and modest. 
| She emigrated, and is a good, industrious, 
happy wife. 

| This paper can scarcely be better closed 
than by the following pretty passage from a 
letter of one of the married young women. 





Honnourep LaDIEs, 

I have again taken the liberty of writing to 
you to let you know how I am going on since I last 
wrote Home for I can never forget that name that 
still comes fresh to my mind, Honnoured Ladies 
I received your most kind letter on Tuesday the 21st 
of May my Mistress was kind enough to bring it 
over to me she told me that she also had a letter 
from you and that she should write Home and give 
you a good account of us. Honnoured Ladies I 
cannot describe the feelings which I felt on receiving 
your most kind letter, I first read my letter then I 
cried but it was with tears of joy, to think you was 
so kind to write to us Honnoured Ladies I have 
seen Jane and I showed my letter and she is going 
write Home, she is living about 36 miles from where I 
live and herand her husband are very happy together 
she has been down to our Town this week and it is the 
first that we have seen of her since a week after they 
were married. My Husband is very kind to me 
and we live very happy and comfortable together 
we have a nice garden where we grow all that we 
want we have sown some peas turnips and I 
helped to do some we bave three such nice pigs 
and we killed one last week he was so fat that he 
could not see out of his eyes he used to have to sit 
down to eat and I have got such a nice cat—she 
peeps over me while I am writing this. My Husband 
was going out one day, and he heard that cat cry 
and he fetched her in she was so thin. My tow 
little birds are gone—one dide and the other flew 
away now I have got none, get down Cat do. 
My Husband bas built a shed at the side of the 
house to do any thing for hisself when he coms home 
from work of a night he tells me that I shall every 
9 years com Home if we live so long please God, 
but I think that he is only making game of me. 
Hounoured Ladies I can never feel gzateful enough 
for your kindness to me and the kind sen i 
which I received at my happy Home, I often wish 
that I could come Home and see that happy place 


———<—— 


again once more and all my kind friends which I 
hope I may one day please God. 


No comments or arguments shall be added 
to swell the length this account has already 
attained. Our readers will judge for them- 
selves what some of these cases must have 
soon become, but for the timely interposition 
of the Home established by the Ladies whose 
charity is so discreet and so impartial. 
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Noon-and-a-half, or half-past twelve, was 
much too early an hour to dine. But I had 
driven eight leagues, seated not in the in- 
side of a carriage, that sharp snowy February 
morning, and was therefore able to do justice 
to the long procession of excellent viands 
which are sure to march deliberately across 
every French table dhéte which enjoys the 
patronage of that cruelly and unjustly ca- 
lumniated class—commercial travellers, 

The great puzzle after eating heartily in 
the middle of the day is, what are you 
to do with yourself while the bodily man 
is weighed down with indolenee, during 
the pleasant process of easy digestion? A 
grand resource is, to look out at the window 
so out at the window I began to look. The 
first object that caught my eye was acart laden 
with queer-looking sand. Being an amateur 
in sand, my curiosity was excited. For I had 
seen green sands, white sands, blue sands, 
yellow sands, coarse sands, fine sands, light 
sands, and heavy sands. But this sand, at the 
same time that it was not of vulgar texture, 
was of extraordinary colour. Figure to your- 
self the thick residue settled at the bottom 
of a tureen of pea-soup, and you have a 
sample of the sand im that cart; only you 
could not for the life of you tell whether the 
soup had been made with green peas, or with 


grey peas. 
“ Tell me, if you 


lease, what is that load 
of sand for?” was the question which I put 
to a commis-voyageur, whom a fashionable 
tourist would have disdained to notice; but 
who, nevertheless, might be as well-conducted 


as himself. “ What do they do with all that 
curious sand ?” 

“Monsieur, they do several things with it ; 
amongst others, you will see, if you look down 
to your feet, that they use it for the purpose 
of carpeting this dining-room. But it is 
employed for a much more important service 
than that ; and I should like you to amuse 
yourself by trying to guess it.” 

“Where does the sand come from ?” 

“From the hills close by, and—if you have 
a mind for an afternoon walk—by passing 
hence through the Little Place, stepping down 
the street of Swordmakers, and then out at 
the gate of this good town of Arras, merely 
taking the trouble to follow the path, you 
will at last discover not only the quarries 
whence this sand is dug, but also the very 
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satisfactory use which they contrive to make 
of it.” 

“T cannot imagine,” I replied, musingly, at 
the same time filling myself a glass of vin de 
grave from my pint bottle, and tossing it 
off with a sincere appreciation of its merits. 

“You burn, nevertheless,” said the pro- 
voking bagman, (the French expression in 
such cases, vous brulez, being exactly the same 
as our own). 

“Tt cannot be possible that the natives of 
those parts drink one another’s healths in 
glasses full of sand? However, I will go 
and see.” 

By this time, the mid-day meal had com- 
fortably settled itself; I started on my pil- 
grimage, not alone, and the gate of Arras 
was soon behind me. Next I had to pass 
through a formidable outwork, which appears 
on the maps as the Fort de Grace ; as if there 
were anything particularly gracious in either 
the aspect or performances of bombs and 
cannon. Emerging out of the Fort de Grace, 
I found myself proceeding along one of those 

aved roads, on which, in France, if you once 

appen to set foot, you never know when you 
will get off again. This one, decidedly, has 
no known termination ; for, after mounting 
mysterious hills in which the quarries of 
sand are hollowed out, it darts off straight 
into the distant space of an endless per- 
spective. 

The paved road, bordered by elms planted 
at regular distances, and lopped into naked 
poles up to the broom-head which crowns 
their summits, leads me, before long, to a droll 
little village, which successively offers to my 
inspection a church with a short stubby well- 
cro¢keted spire, a flour mill, a rushing stream, 
a flax mill, and a long straight street, in 
which the inns are as numerous as their signs 
are strange. There is no fault to be found with 
“The Descent of the Good Farmer,” for it 
does not imply any depression of the agricul- 
tural interest, but simply indicates the hos- 
— shelter at which the farmer, good or 

ad, will be welcomed, on getting down or 
descending from cart or horseback ; but think 
of stopping to eat or drink at “The Double- 
quick Step,” or “A la eee des Pompiers,” 
“The Fireman’s Flourish!” “A la bonne 
Femme,” to call at “The Good Woman,” is 
undoubtedly a considerable temptation to the 
wayfarer, did not the sign most ungallantly 
illustrate the name by a horrible portrait of 
a lady without any head. “ Aw point du jour,” 
or “The Break of Day,” suggests the duty of 
early rising, and equally so of early dram- 
drinkin 


The a are disregarded and left un- 
visited, and before me lies a rising ground 
in which the sand pits are distinctly visible. 
Downhill, from them, comes a cart laden 
with their yellow-green produce ; and which, 
turning to the left of the pavé, enters a 
couple of dingy portals. These sombre gates 
occupy the centre of a long uniform row of 
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cottages, whose principal external feature ig 
soot and grime. 5 

The cart is an omen that the enigma will 
be solved, and I follow it through the clear 
obscure of the entrance-way. Ounce in, I gaze 
around me, and find that I have wandered 
into a large open square, the centre of which 
is occupied by a huge oblong thoroughly- 
blacked building, from one of the two cupolas 
on the summit of whose roof, colossal wreaths 
of smoke are majestically rolling away. The 
cart disappears in a subterranean passage 
beneath the mystic edifice, and I hesitate to 
track it further, without a little assurance 
that all is right within. For—though not a 
soul is to be seen passing in and out, and 
scarcely a sound is to be heard proceeding 
from it—there are yet some half-closed shutters 
in front, through which I can see brilliant 
points of light flashing backwardsand forwards, 
strange shadows flitting hither and thither; 
and, through whose openings, there escapes a 
slight, sharp, crackling din, just sufficient 
to testify that busy life is hard at work 
behind all this tranquil outside shell. 

A trifle of information would be extremely 
convenient at this crisis. Yonder lies a huge 
pile of glass bottles, of singular shape and 
considerable capacity ; but whether they are 
intended to contain imprisoned genii, or are 
already well-stored with “ black spirits and 
white, red spirits and grey,” it is impossible 
for a foreigner like myself to guess. All I 
know is, that they are, hereabouts, called 
dames-jeannes, or “ Ladies Jane.” A couple 
of mutes are abstractedly surveying them. 
Can those silent figures speak? Suppose 
we try. 

“T beg of you, Messieurs, tell me how I can 
contrive to obtain admittance to that great 
building ?” 

“ Monsieur can obtain admittance by walk- 
ing along that slope and opening the door at 
the end of it. There is no prohibition ; and 
even if there were, a foreigner would not be 
ill received.” 

I made a low bow, and proceeded on my 
way with both surprise and pleasure. Droll! 
—isn’t it ?—that the straightforward manner 
of attaining any end is not always the first 
which enters one’s head! It is most commonly 
taken for granted that there must be all sorts 
of bush-beatings and round-abouts, if you 
want the simplest thing in the world. It 
struck me therefore as a grand discovery, 
that in cases like this we have only to follow 
our noses and open a door; instead of in- 
triguing for the favour and permission of some 
one, or some three or four, who might, perhaps, 
take care to show what great obligation we 
were laying ourselves under. 

I did open the door; and beheld a spec- 
tacle. A band of devotees were holding an 
excited orgy, in which a considerable amount 
of method was mingled with a very suspicious 
state of madness. Were they celebrating an 
act of fire-worship? Or were they reviving 
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some secret pagan rites in honour of what 
were once supposed the Four and only Ele- 
ments of the World ?—for fire, air, earth, 
and water were all conspicuously represented 
in the ceremony. The performers were exactly 
a dozen men and boys, alike simply and uni- 
formly clad ; a blue cotton jacket and trousers, 
the everlasting French cap or casqguette, and 
a light pair of wooden shoes, being their only 
garments. Shirts, stockings, and other super- 
fluities were dispensed with, “ Did you ever 
see such a lean set of fellows ?” was the first 
remark I could make to my astonished com- 
panion. “ Never!” was the prompt reply. 
“They are as lean as cuckoos;” which is 
the acmé of French imaginable leanness. 
Besides ourselves (who were mere inter- 
loping nobodies) and these pale, blue-clad, 
active, fleshless men, the only other visible 
figure was a very pretty girl, some twenty 
years of age, carefully and neatly dressed in 
peasant costume, with health and good-nature 
sparkling from her eyes and blushing on her 
enki. She looked like a Hebe that had 
tripped downstairs into the bowels of AZtna, 
to have a peep at the labours of the Cyclops, 
and who was paying for the privilege of her 
visit by the assuaging of their toil. Such, too, 
was her office here. What her nectar might 
be, I cannot tell, as I did not taste it; nor 
had she the politeness to offer any. But to 
those who did want it her attentions were 
assiduous, giving a sip to one,a draught to 


another, and answering to the appealing eye 
of a third panting perspiring mortal, by 
fetching him some liquid of extra-coolness, 
which she had purposely placed to catch the 
air rushing in from the half-open shutters. 
And it was little more than a taste they took 


each time. None went to her; but it was 
she who dispensed the welcome refreshment 
to them, as they plied their various tasks 
uninterruptedly. Then she vanished for a 
quarter of an hour, as if she had started on 
some other benevolent mission, disappearing 
in the shade round a dark and dingy corner, 
And then she tripped back again once more, 
all fresh and smiling, to convey a drop of 
cooling fluid to the lips of these lean and 
thirsty living skeletons, 

It requires a little close attention and a 
quick eye to catch the leading idea of such a 
scene of orderly confusion and methodised 
bustle ; but, after watching them for an un- 
reasonable time, I think I hit upon the secret 
of their doings. Before the half-closed 
shutters, and facing them, stood what seemed 
to be four altars. Each altar consisted of three 
parts ; to the left, a small table, supporting 
a large bucket of clear cold water; in the 
middle, a lower table, with a smooth flat iron 
top; and to the right, a small square hole, 
dug in the floor, containing a vase of incom- 
bustible earth, or pipe-clay, and edged b 
an iron pavement, like the top of the mid- 
altar. Behind the altars, and not far from 
them, rose a vast shapeless mass of brickwork, 
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whose objects and contents would have been 
inexplica le, had it not been pierced with four 
peering window-like holes (corresponding to, 
and serving for, each one of the four altars), 
through which a vast mass of fierce and con- 
centrated fire could be discovered to be 
dreadfully raging within. The rays which 
darted out from those loop-holes were 
the double-distilled essence of light and 
heat. The one which answered to the altar 
nearest to me, shot forth such, a piercing 
pricking glow and glare, as to parch my skin 
and blind my eyes with the overpowering 
whiteness of its intensity. Lucky wert thou, 
good Fridolin, to escape being thrust into such 
a burning fiery hole as that! The torments 
of thy substitute, however, could not have 
been of long duration. In one single instant, 
his vile envious carcase would burst, and 
blaze, and become a mass of living coal. 

In the midst of this detailed apparatus, the 
rites proceeded unremittingly, ever repeated, 
and constantly the same. Lach altar was 
served by three persons ;—first, the officiating 
high-priest, or soufleur, which may be trans- 
lated as the blower ; next, the grand gargon, 
or big attendant; and lastly, the gamin, a 
Parisian title of honour, which may be ren- 
dered as the blackguard boy, or scamp, 
blackguard and scamp being understood in a 
good, rather than in a bad sense ; just as it is 
well known that there exist in France good 
devils, as well as bad ones. 

And now for a revelation ;—this myste- 
rious hot-blast establishment is a verrerie, or 
bottle-glass house. The gamin, taking the lead 
in mischief, seizes a bar of iron five or six feet 
long, and of the thickness of a walking stick, 
and first, perhaps, dipping his fingers into the 
bucketfull. of water, runs with it to his own 
proper window in the burning fiery furnace, 
dips it in, twists it about, and then trips back 
with a lump of molten fire at its end. He 
quickly lays the iron rod across the water- 
bucket, and bathes it, at some distance from 
the lump of fire, to cool it. A drop or two 
had fallen into the water with a hiss and a 
splash. He then respectfully hands thewand, 
so charged, to his superior, the soufileur. The 
soufileur rolls the bit of fire on his iron table, 
till he has brought it to a shape intermediate 
between a sausage and a pear. Then, clapping 
one end of the rod to his mouth, he blows 
fiercely, as if his cheeks would crack, like 
those of poor King Lear’s inhospitable winds. 
The rod is pierced, and is called a canne, 
being known in England by the denomination 
of epee a mouthful of air therefore 
enters the lump of fire. He rolls and turns 
it a few times more, and then returns it se 
the ready gamin. The in darts to the 
fiery wicket, pushes Mis dienes into the 
blazing interior, withdraws it, and rede- 
livers it to the souffleur. The souffleur 
throws himself into an energetic attitude, 
thrusts his red-hot plaything into the earthen 
pot, or mould, which is fast fixed in one 
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corner of his hole, blows and rolls it till the of suddenly cooled glass shall be exhibited 
result satisfies him, raises it aloft inthe air in to you in one single minute. The gamin of 
sign of triumph, and with an iron punch the souffleur of whom we have been taking a 
pushes down the soft yielding top, till it bears lesson in glass-blowing, dips his hand into the 
a vast resemblance to the bottom of a wine- pail, and fishes out what he calls some larmes 
bottle. He then, with dignity, hands it to his de verre, or tears of glass, very like the painted 
grand gargon, and has never afterwards tears which you saw on the gravestones in 
anything to do with it, but receives from | the cemetery, and which (the glass, not the 
the gamin a fresh lump of fire to dally with. | painted tears) are known in England as Prince 

The grand gargon proceeds to the furnace ;| Rupert’s drops. They are small pear-shaped 
and, with a tap on a shelf, there detaches the lumps, with a long fine hair-like tail. These 
would-be bottle from the blow-pipe. The, drops the garhin presents to us as a mark ot 
place at which it is broken is very likea neck. friendship. Take the bulb of one of them in 
The bottle is gently slipped into a little round your hand ; do not be afraid, it will not hurt 
iron cage at the end of an iron wand, and is you. I seize the neck at break it off short; 
once more shown into tie inside of the fur- and snap !—you now hold nothing but a few 
nace. With another stick of iron the grand | pinches of greenish powder, The tear of 





gargon picks up a little bit of fire, or red-hot 
treacle, and with it makes a rim, or band, or 
cord round the neck. <A twist with a pair of 
pincers finishes the whole ; and it actually is 
at last a real claret bottle, like those that 
stood upon our dinner-table to-day, with the 
simple difference of being at a slightly higher 
temperature. The big attendant delivers his 
finished article to the gamin, who bears it 
on high, like a shining cresset, and cuts away 
with it round the same dark dingy corner, 
behind which our Hebe makes her exits and 
her entrances. 

A souffleur glaring upon me with an eye 
which was not malevolent, put the question, in 
plain French, whether I should like to have 
-a blow at his pipe. Why not? By all means. 
So I had the honour of officiating at his 
altar, and at last produced a specimen of 
black bottle, which would be refused admis- 
sion at many fashionable tables. “Try again, 
monsieur. Better next time.” I did try 
again, and did improve; though, even the 
improved bottle was a bit of a curiosity, 
which ought to have a place in some very 
select bin. But it still remains hidden in the 
-book of fate, what bon-vivant is destined to 
be astonished by that elegant pair of dowr- 
.delaises ; for the gamin carried on straight 
away with the rest. 

And why didn’t I set them by to cool, to 
be brought home in my pocket as souvenirs 
of the verrerie? I might have set them by 
to cool, but as to bringing them home, that 
would have been by no means an easy matter 
—unless you can suggest some method of 
keeping the inside of the pocket of my 
paletot, in which they were to travel, at a 
red heat for four suceessive days and nights. 
Every individual bottle is obliged to remain 
that time in the annealing oven, or it will 
fly and crack at the least touch and look 
exactly like a bit of glass gone mad. Only 
observe how careful the gamins are to warm 
their iron eage, before they venture to receive 
a red-hot bottle in it. 

This necessity that glass utensils should be 
subjected to a long and gradual cooling, is a 
curious fact. whose explanation has not, as far 
as I know, been demonstrated. The fragility 


| glass has exploded into dust ! 

We may suppose that this is the result of 
| the shape and arrangement of the elementary 
jataneny or ultimate crystals of which glass is 
composed. eupeee them to be cubical, or 
\like so many dice, If they were packed 
| together side by side, and symmetrically, they 
would bear carriage and retain their places 
quietly enough. But a box full of dice nicely 
| balanced upon and against each other, corner 
_to corner, or edge to edge, would be disar- 
|ranged with a rattle at the merest touch, 
We know that expansion and contraction, 
and therefore different arrangements of the 
component atoms, are produced’ by heat and 
cold in all the bodies ; and it is possible that 
the respective position of the atoms of red- 
hot semi-fluid glass may be something like 
that of dice placed edge to edge. At most, I 
only presume to guess, 

It is not easy to tire of watching this bold 
and dexterous industry, although we must 
own that it makes the eyes ache. We could 
have staid from that time to this, gazing away 
without interruption ; for fires like the one 
which was glowing there are not put out, or 
lighted again, in a violent hurry. The produc- 
tion of bottles goes on continually, throughout 
the whole twenty-four hours that make up 
the natural day. There are night souffleurs, 
grands gargons, and gamins, just as there 
are members of the same profession with 
diurnal habits ; and we may assume, without 

teat fear of error, that a nice little night 

ebe is also there, to fulfil her charitable 
office of giving drink to the thirsty. But 
other matters invite our attention, and we 
are tempted to peep round the mysterious 
corner. 

Whether in tracking a mountain valley, or 
in wandering through the streets of an un 
known city ; whether in following the inci- 
dents of a truthlike romance, or in looking 
out for the still stranger*events that succes- 
sively chequer the course of real life—the 
unseen something which lurks beyond the 
nearest turning is always that which attracts 
us onwards. Here, a few steps beyond the 
row of altars show the solid squareness of 
the central furnace; and a few paces still 
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further in advance conduct us to a scene the 
exact duplicate of that we have just quitted. 
Four more altars, four more triple knots of 
men, four more peep-holes into the burning 
abyss, are again vigorously working to the 
utmost of their strength. The cause of Hebe’s 
disappearances is now explained. She oscil- 
lates, with equal swing, between two similar 
groups of desiccated labourers, Her cooling 
presence refreshes in turn the opposite hemi- 
spheres of a hard-working and fast-perspiring 
little world. 

So, good-day, or good-night to you, my bold 
band of bottle-glass blowers! Farewell, pro- 
bably for ever, to Hebe the beneficent. Talk 
about subjects for pictures out of the heathen 
and other mythologies! Here is one that 
beats them all, by its artistic combination of 
strength, and energy, and earnest purpose, 
and brilliant light, and strange obscurity of 
darkness, each element contrasting with the 
other, and yet bringing into higher relief one 
single figure of active youth and beauty. 

We emerge into the cold blue outer air, the 


| very antithesis of the red glare within. The 


snow is falling fast, and never did it look so 
white, as after our eyes had been wearied with 
the dull luminosity of the gradually cooling 
bottles, The communicative mutes waylay us on 
our exit, and are anxious to know whether they 
can further increase our stock of knowledge, of 
course with the understanding that the Eng- 
lishman has always a franc or two to spare, in 
return for a little civil attention. We are 
taken toa house where a horse is grinding 
away at a single upright millstone, preparing 
the burnt pipe-clay of which the crucibles are 
made, and with which the whole interior of the 
furnace is lined. We are shown the stores of 
bottles, in numbers which I will not venture 
to mention; of shades from light sea-green to 
dark green-black ; of sizes from the huge 
carboy aud portly dame jeanne to the demi- 
bouteille, or pint, whose vin-de-grave I finished 
at dinner ; and of shapes representative of 
two great and enterprising nations, anglaises 
and bordelaises, ranged quietly against two 
opposite walls, without exhibiting the least 
symptoms of an intention to invade each 
other’s prerogatives, We are shown another 
busy apartment, where the larger of these 
hollow vitrifactions are covered with wicker- 
work from top to toe, to be filled with 
geniévre at the distilleries close by, and then 
expedited for “ America and the Isles ;” “the 
Isles” meaning, in French acceptation, the 
utmost ends, or Thules of the world. 

The mutes then enter a subterranean pas- 
sage, similar to that in which the sand-cart 
vanished. We thread its symmetrical intri- 
cacies, sometimes in darkness, sometimes in 
light, sometimes beneath the very shower of 
fire which rains from the bottom grate of the 
awful furnace. It is as good as worming dis- 
coveries out of the inside of the great pyramid, 
—and considerably more cheerful work. In 
one alley is a throng of children come to warm 
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themselves this inclement evening, and to 
— their perquisite of fallen cinders, 

oon, we stumble on a collection of the 
materials of which bottle glass is made. Our 
droll pea-soup sand is, after all, but a minor 
portion of the mixture. For we have yellow- 
white sand from Compiégne, cinder ashes, 
broken glass, kelp, potter’s earth, and so on, 
Further advanced, is a winnowing machine, 
to dust the ashes into a proper state of fine- 
ness. In other respects, the manufacturers are 
not nice ; bottle glass seems all the better for 
being made of impure matters. Coloured 
sands are even preferable to white ones, the 
oxide of iron which tinges them acting most 
conveniently as a flux. All that need ‘be got 
rid of from them, are foreign bodies of decided 
magnitude, as pyrites, stones, and such-like 
disagreeables. In bottle-glass making, the 
es thing to be remembered is to make the 

ottles thick enough and strong enough. 
France is the land of sparkling wines and 
effervescent drinks; and the vessels which 
contain them must be able to support a 
considerable outward pressure. Champagne 
bottles, it appears by experiment, are worth- 
less unless they will bear the weight of a 
dozen atmospheres imprisoned within them. 

The time at last arrives to take a real and 
final leave. The long one-streeted village is 
passed ; its inviting inns are stoically despised 
—with the certainty of finding something 
better in the end ; the Fort de Grace is left 
to repel the enemy, who doesn’t come ; the 
gate of Arras entered, the street of Sword- 
makers traversed, the Little Place diagonally 
crossed, and the day’s amusement comfortably 
closed by an eight-o’clock supper at the tadle- 
@héte, in company with the suggestive commis- 
voyageur ; the crown of the whole being a 





slumber so sound as not even to be disturbed 
by dreams of Hebe. 


CHLOROFORM. 


THE recent occurrence of a case of sudden 
death after the administration of Chloroform 
in a London hospital reminds us that we are 
now fairly entitled by the lapse of time to 
pass a very distinct judgment on the value of 
this drug as an anesthetic agent. Since we 
last gave an account of Chloroform—at a time 
when the whole subject was comparatively 
new-—a vast mass of experience has been 
acquired, The case to which we have just 
referred was the first fatal issue within the 
practice of the Hospital in which it occurred, 
although Chloroform had been administered 
in the establishment to sixteen hundred 
patients. We propose now to add a few 
memoranda to our former notice of the sub- 
ject, in order that the leading facts connected 
with it may be placed, pretty completely, in 
the possession of our readers. 

The importance of the discovery being 
placed beyond all chance of dispute, it is 
worth while to bear in mind the names of 
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those to whom we are indebted for it. From 
very early times substances have now and 
then been used to produce sleep and a state 
of insensibility to pain during operations. 
Dioscorides and Pliny state that mandrake- 
root was used by the ancients for that pur- 
pose. Augustus IT. of Poland was put to 
sleep by the use of some secret agent, in order 
that he might the better bear a painful opera- 
tion, probably upon his foot. It was sug- 
gested by Sir Humphrey Davey that the 
inhalation of nitrous oxide might be used for 
the destruction of pain during surgical opera- 
tions. In 1832,a M. Dauriol had operated 
upon persons made insensible by the use of 
ether containing sedative substances, hem- 
lock, henbane or stramony. In the spring 
of 1844, Dr. Smilie operated after the use of 
ether combined with tincture of opium, but 
laid aside the practice through fear of 
injurious consequences. In the same year, 
1844, Mr. Horace Wells, of Connecticut, 
revived Sir Humphrey Davey’s notion of the 
use of nitrous oxide, and applied it to the 
extraction of a tooth. It is to be observed, 
however, that nitrous oxide is by no means a 
good anesthetic agent. Mr. Wells says: 
“ Being a resident of Hartford, Connecticut, 


I proceeded to Boston in December of the} i 


same year, in order to present my discovery 


to the medical faculty.” He made known|great precaution. 
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others attempted to discover the substances 
that should be as efficient and less dangerous, 
Many substances were found to be more or 
less available (all containing’ carbon), but 
none were capable of superseding ether until 
Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh, in November, 
1847, published the merits of Chloroform to 
the profession. Experiments had been made 
with that substance by M. Flourens, the 
French physiologist, upon animals in the 
preceding rch; but Professor Simpson 
stands alone as the establisher of Chloroform 
in the position which it now holds in the 
medical profession. Its use spread rapidly ; 
no doubt the more rapidly, because Dr. Simp- 
son taught that it should be applied upon a 
handkerchief without the use of any ap- 
paratus, and his invention was, therefore, 
spared the heavy clog which had been attached 
to the use of ether by the instrument makers, 
Ether as little required machinery of brass 
and glass as Chloroform ; but people fancied 
that it did. Chloroform was, therefore, at 
once highly recommended by the ease with 
which it was to be administered. 

The death of Hannah Greener at Newcastle, 
who had been in great fear of Chloroform, 
and died in two minutes after its use, first 
impressed people with the idea that even 
Chloroform was not to be respired without 
Accidents were how- 


his idea, he says, to Drs. Jackson and Morton, | ever few, and instances of striking benefit 


and applying before his experiment to Dr. 
Jackson for some gas, received from Dr. 
Jackson, not nitrous oxide gas, but ether. In 
the meantime, Dr. Morton had tried the effects 
of ether on himself, and on the 30th Septem- 
ber 1846, extracted a tooth from a person 
placed under its influence. Afterwards, at 
the suggestion of the same gentleman, an arm 
was amputated under the same circumstances 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

The discovery was communicated to 
England in a letter from Dr. Bigelow of 
Boston to Dr. Booth of London, bearing date 
November 28, 1846. On the nineteenth of 
the succeeding month, ether was used by 
Mr. Robinson in the extraction of a tooth, 
and on the twenty-first of the same month it 
was first used by Mr. Liston in two more 
serious cases—the amputation of a thigh, and 
the extraction of a toe-nail. 

The use of ether became general; the 
instrument-makers tried to strike out a new 
branch of business (as in such cases they 
always do) by inventing elaborate, trouble- 
some, and costly machines, full of pipes and 
stopcocks; none of which were half so well 
adapted to the purpose of inhalation as a 
simple pocket-handkerchief or piece of sponge. 

nder an indiscriminate use of ether, 
several deaths followed: not many months 
had elapsed before there were nine cases on 
record of death from the effects of ether, so 
applied by the surgeon, without reckoning 
two or three accidents, A reaction began to 
set in ; some gave up the use of the new agent ; 


| almost innumerable: the use of Chloroform 


spread therefore over Europe, and in the five 
and a half years that have elapsed since its 
introduction, the whole number of cases in 
which it has produced death does not amount 
to more than fifty, while the number of cases 
in which life has been saved, by vg | to 
the system of a sick person the shock often 
attendant upon a painful operation, are to be 
numbered certainly by thousands. 

This we are now able to prove by tables 
furnished during the last five years from 
private and hospital experience. A few 
figures, however, will suffice. The deaths 
after great amputations of the ordinary kind 
(not painless), calculated for the half-century, 
were found in the tables collected by Mr. 
Phillips, relating to hospital and private; 
practice, to be thirty-five per cent. In Dry 
Simpson’s estimate, calculated from hospital» 
alone, they were twenty-nine per cent, The 
per centage, computed from all cases in which 
an anesthetic agent had been used, was found 
to be reduced to twenty-three. After ampu- 
tations of the thigh the deaths used to be in 
Paris, according to Malgaigne, sixty-nine in 
a hundred; in the Bainburgh Infirmary, 
according to Peacock, forty-nine per cent. ; in 
all practice, according to the general tables of 
Phili s, forty-four in a hundred ; at Glasgow, 
according to Laurie, thirty-six ; in all English 
and Scottish hospitals, according to Simpson, 
thirty-eight, while by the use reel 
operations, the per centage of mortality has 
been reduced to twenty-five, 
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A few deaths directly occasioned by the 
use of Chloroform or ether are, therefore, no 
| more to be adduced as arguments against the 
employment of those agents, than a few—or 
a great many—deaths by railway, are argu- 
ments for the complete abolition of the 
railway system. Chloroform and railways 
are both blessings to humanity; but it is 
requisite that they should both be managed 
carefully. It is a fact very much to the 
credit of the medical profession that instances 
of accident by Chloroform are so much rarer 
than railway accidents. 

When we before discussed this subject, we 
mentioned those cases in which especially 
Chloroform or ether should not be employed ; 
but, we repeat—as it is a kind of information 
which it is advantageous for the Chloroform- 
inhaling public to bear well in mind—that 
the use of such agents is rarely safe in the 
case of persons suffering under disease of the 
brain or spinal marrow ; of the heart or lungs, 
having an intermittent pulse ; or when they 
are in a weak and pallid bodily condition. 
| Experience also shows that fatal results have 
often followed the administration of Chloro- 
| form to persons who had exhibited a decisive 
and unaccountable dread of it. This is a 
curious fact which we may account for as we 
please, either by some theory of instinct, or by 
|| some superstition of the fore-cast shadow of 
| approaching fate, 
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WueEx the silver stars looked down from Heaven 
To smile the world to rest, 
A woman, from all refuge driven, 
Her little babe caress’d, 
And thus she sang: 


* Sleep within thy mother’s arms, 
Folded to thy mother’s heart, 
Folded to the breast that warms 
Only from its inward smart, 
Only from the pent-up flame 
Burning fiercely at its core, 
Cherished by my loss and shame : 
Shall I live to suffer more ? 
Shall I live to bear the pangs 
Of the world’s neglect and scorn? 
Hark! the distant belfry clangs 
Welcome to the coming morn, 
Shall I live to see it rise ? 
Ist not better far to die? 
Shall I gaze upon the skies— 
Gaze upon them shamelessly ? 
Clasp me, babe, around my neck, 
Do not fear me for the sobs 
That I cannot, cannot check, 
Oh! another moment robs 
Life of all its painful breath, 
Waking us from this sad dream, 
E’en the wretched rest in death, 
Hark! the murmur of the stream, 
Nestle closely, cheek to cheek ; 
Let us hasten to the wave, 
Where is found what we would seek, 
Death, oblivion, and a grave,” 
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And the tide rolls on for ever 

Of that dark and silent river ; 

And beneath the wave-foam sparkling, 
*Mid the weeds embowered and darkling, 
There they lie near one another, 
Youthful child and youthful mother ; 
And the tide rolls on for ever 

Of that swift and silent river, 





GABRIEL’S MARRIAGE, 
IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


“I may marry Rose with a clear conscience 
now!” There are some parts of the world, 
where it would be drawing no natural picture 
of human nature to represent a son as believ- 
ing conscientiously that an offence against life 
and the laws of hospitality, secretly committed 
by his father, rendered him, though innocent 
of all participation in it, unworthy to fulfil his 
engagement with his affianced wife, Among 
the simple inhabitants of Gabriel’s province, 
however, such acuteness of conscientious sen= 
sibility as this was no extraordinary exception 
to all general rules. Ignorant and super- 
stitious as they might be, the people of Brittany 
practised the duties of hospitality as devoutly 
as they practised the duties of the national 
religion. The presence of the stranger-guest, 
rich or poor, was a sacred presence at their 
hearths, His safety was their especial charge 
—his property their especial responsibility. 
They might be half-starved, but they were 
ready to share the last crust with him never- 
theless, as they would share it with their own 
children, Any outrage on the virtue of hos- 
pitality, thus born and bred in the people, 
was viewed by them with universal disgust, 
and punished by universal execration. This 
ignominy was uppermost in Gabriel’s thoughts 
‘by the side of his dfather’s bed; the 
dread of this worst dishonour, which there 
was no wiping out, held him speechless before 
Rose, shamed and horrified him so that he felt 
unworthy to look her in the face; and when 
the result of his search at the Merchant’s 
Table proved the absence thereof all evidenceof 
the crime spoken of by the old man, the blessed 
relief, the absorbing triumph of that discovery 
was expressed entirely in the one thought 
which had prompted his first joyful words :— 
He could marry Rose with a clear conscience, 
for he was the son of an honest man ! 

When he returned to the cottage, Frangois 
had not come back. Rose was astonished 
at the change in Gabriel’s manner; even 
Pierre and the children remarked it, Rest 
and warmth had by this time so far reco- 
vered the younger brother, that he was able 
to give some account of the — adven- 
tures of the night at sea, They were still 
listening to the boy’s narrative when Fran- 
gois at last returned, It was now Gabriel 
who held out his hand, and made the first 
advances towards reconciliation. 

To his utter amazement, his father recoiled 
from him, The variable temper of Francois 
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had evidently changed completely during his 


absence at the village. A settled scowl of 
distrust darkened his face, as he looked at 
his son. “I never shake hands with — 
who have onee doubted me,” he said loudly 
and irritably ; “ for I always doubt them for 
ever after. You are a badson! You have 
suspected your father of some infamy that you 
dare not openly charge him with, on no other 
testimony than the rambling nonsense of a 
half-witted, dying old man. Don’t speak to 
me! I won't hear you! An innocent man 
and a spy are bad company. Go and denounce 
me, you Judas in disguise! I don’t care for 
our secret or for you. What’s that girl 
iw doing here still? Why hasn’t she gone 
home long ago? The priest’s coming; we 
don’t want strangers in the house of death. 
Take her back to the farm-house, and stop 
there with her, if you like: nobody wants 
you here !” 
There was something in the manner and 
look of the speaker, as he uttered these 
words, so strange, so sinister, so indescribably 
suggestive of his meaning much more than 
he said, that Gabriel felt his heart sink within 
him instantly; and almost at the same moment 
this fearful question forced itself irresistibly 
on his mind—might not his father have 
followed him to The Merchant’s Table? Even 
if he had been desired to speak, he could not 
have spoken now, while that question and the 
suspicion that it brought with it were utterly 
‘destroying all the re-assuring hopes and con- 
victions of the morning. The mental suffering 
‘produced by the sudden change from. pleasure 
to pain in all his thoughts, reacted on him 
physically. He felt as if he were stifling in the 
air of the cottage, in the presence of his 
father; and when Rose hurried on her 
walking attire, and with a face which alter- 
nately flushed and turned pale with every 
‘moment, approached the door, he went out 
with her as ‘hastily as if he had been flyin 
from his home. Never had the fresh air a 
the free daylight felt like heavenly and 
guardian influences to him until now ! 
He could comfort Rose under his father’s 
harshness, he could assure her of his own 
affection that no earthly influence could 
‘change, while they walked together towards 
the farm-house; but he could do no more. 
He durst not confide to her the subject that 
‘was uppermost in his mind: of all human 
beings she was the last to whom he could 
reveal the terrible secret that was festering at 
his heart. As soon as they got within sight 
-of the farm-house, Gabriel stopped ; and, pro- 
‘mising to see her again soon, took leave of 
‘Rose with assumed ease in his manner and 
with real despair in his heart. Whatever the 
poor girl might think of it, he felt, at that 
moment, that he had not courage’to face her 
father, and hear him talk happily and pleas- 
antly, as his custom was, of Rose’s approaching 
marriage. 
Left to himself, Gabriel. wandered hither 
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and thither over the open heath, neither 
knowing nor caring in what direction he 
turned his steps. he doubts about his 
father’s innocence which had been dissipated 
by his visit to The Merchant’s Table, that 
father’s own language and manner had now 
revived—had even confirmed, though he dared | 
not yet acknowledge so much to himself. It | 
was terrible enough to be obliged to admit 
that the result of his morning’s search was, 
after all, not conclusive—that the mystery was 
in very truth not yet cleared up. The violence 
of his father’s last words of distrust ; the 
extraordinary and indescribable changes in his 
father’s manner while uttering them—what 
did these things mean? Guilt or innocence } 
Again, was it any longer reasonable to 
doubt the death-bed confession made by his 
gee | Was it not, on the contrary, 
ar more probable that the old man’s deni 
in the morning of his own words at night, had 
been made under the influence of a panie 
terror, when his moral consciousness was be- 
wildered, and his intellectual faculties were 
sinking ?—The longer Gabriel thought of these 
uestions, the less competent—possibly also 
the less willing—he felt to answer them, 
Should he seek advice from others wiser than 
he? No: not while the thousandth part of 
a chance remained that his father was in- | 
nocent. This thought was still in his min 
when he found himself once more in sight o 
his home. He was still hesitating near 
the door, when he saw it opened cautiously, 
His brother Pierre legieah out, and then 
came running towards him. “Come in, 
Gabriel; oh, do come in!” said the boy 
earnestly. “We are afraid to be alone 
with father. He's been beating us for talking 
of you.” 

Gabriel went in. “His father looked up 
from the hearth where he was sitting, mut- 
tered the word “Spy!” and made a gesture of 
contempt—but did not address a word directly 
to his son. The hours passed on in silence; 
afternoon waned into evening, and evening 
into night ; and still he never spoke to any 
of his children. Soon after it was dark, he 
went out, and took his net with him—saying 
that it, was better to be alone on the sea than 
in the house with a spy. When he returned 
the next morning, there was no change in 
him. Days ed— weeks, months even 
elapsed—and still, though his manner insen- 
sibly became what it used to be towards his 
other children, it never altered towards his 
eldest son. At the rare periods when they 
now met, except when absolutely obliged to 
speak, he preserved total silence in his inter- 
course with Gabriel. He would never take 
Gabriel out with him in the boat ; he would 
never sit alone with Gabriel in the honse ; 
he would never eat a meal with Gabriel ; he 
would never let the other children talk to 
him about Gabriel ; and he would never hear 
a word in expostulation, a word in reference 
to anything his dead father had said or done 
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on the night of the storm, from Gabriel | 
himself. 

The young man pined and changed so that 
even Rose hardly knew him again, under 
this cruel system of domestic excommuni- 
cation; under the wearing influence of the 
one unchanging doubt which never left him ; 
and, more thah all, under the incessant re- 
proaches of his own conscience, aroused by 
the sense that he was evading a responsibility 
which it was his solemn, his immediate duty 
to undertake. But no sting of conscience, 
no ill-treatment at home, and no self-re-| 
proaches for failing in his duty of confession, 
as a good Catholic, were powerful enough in 
their influence over Gabriel to make him 
disclose the secret, under the oppression of 
which his very life was wasting away. He 
knew that if he once revealed it, whether 
his father was ultimately proved to be guilty 
or innocent, there would remain a slur and a 
suspicion on the family, and on Rose besides 
from her approaching connection with it, 
which in their time and in their generation 
could never be removed. The reproach of 
the world is terrible even in the crowded 
city, where many of the dwellers in our 
abiding-place are strangers to us—but it 
is far more terrible in the country, where 
none near us are strangers, where all talk of 
us and know of us, where nothing intervenes 
between us and the tyranny of the evil tongue. 
Gabriel had not courage to face this, and dare 
the fearful chance of life-long ignominy—no, 
not even to serve the sacred interests of| 
justice, of atonement, and of truth. 

While he still remained prostrated under 
the affliction that was wasting his energies of 
body and mind, Brittany was visited by a 
great ‘public calamity in which all private 
misfortunes were overwhelmed for a while. 
It was now the time when the ever-gathering 
storm of the French Revolution had risen to 
its hurricane climax. Those chiefs of the 
new republic were now, in power, whose last, 
worst madness it was to decree the extinction 
of religion and the overthrow of everything 
that outwardly symbolized it, throughout 
the whole of the country that they governed. 
Already this decree had been executed to the 
letter in and around Paris; and now the 
soldiers of the republic were on their way to 
Brittany, headed b 
mission was to root out the Christian religion 
in the last and the surest of the strongholds 
still left to it in France. 

These men began their work in a spirit 
worthy of the worst of their superiors who 
had sent them to doit. They gutted churches, 
they demolished chapels, oy overthrew road- 
side crosses wherever they found them. The 
terrible guillotine devoured human lives in the 
villages of Brittany, as it had devoured them 
in the streets of Paris ; the musket and the 
sword, in highway and byeway, wreaked havoe 
on the people—even on women and children 
kneeling in the act of prayer; the priests 
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were tracked night and day from one hiding 
place where they still offered up worship to 
another, and were killed as soon as overtaken 
—every atrocity was committed in every 
district ; but the Christian religion still 
spread wider than the widest bloodshed ; still 
Sprang up with ever-renewed vitality from 
under the very feet of the men whose vain 
fury was powerlessto trample it down. Every- 
where the people remained true to their 
Faith ; everywhere the priests stood firm by 
them in their sorest need, The executioners 
of the republic had been sent to make 
Brittany a country of apostates: they did 
their worst, and left it a country of martyrs. 

One evening while this frightful persecu- 
tion was still raging, Gabriel happened to be 
detained unusually late at the cottage of 
Rose's father. He had lately spent much of 
his time at the farm-house: it was his only 
refuge now from that place of suffering, of 
silence, and of secret shame, which he had 
once ealled home! Just.as he had taken leave 
of Rose for the night, and was about to open 
the farm-house door, her father stopped him, 
and pointed to a chair in the chimney corner. 
“ Leave us alone, my dear,” said the old man 
to his daughter ; “I want to speak to Gabriel. 
You can go to your mother, in the next 
room.” 

The words which Pére Bonan—as he was 
called by the neighbours—had now to say in 
private, were destined to lead to very unex- 
pected events. After referring to the altera- 
tion which had appeared of late in Gabriel’s 
manner, the old man began by asking him, 
sorrowfully but not suspiciously, whether he 
still preserved his old affection for Rose. On 
receiving an eager answer in the affirmative, 
Pére Bonan then referred to the persecution 
still raging through the country, and to the 
consequent possibility that he, like others of 
his countrymen, might yet be called to suffer 
and perhaps to die for the cause of his reli- 
gion. If this last act of self-sacrifice were 
required of him, Rose would be left unpro- 
tected, unless her affianced husband per- 
formed his promise to her, and assum 
without delay, the ition of her lawfi 
guardian, “Let me know that you will do 
this,” concluded the old man. “I shall be 
resigned to all that may be required of me, 
if I can only know that I shall not die 
leaving Rose unprotected.” Gabriel gave the 

romise—gave it with his whole heart. As 
cs took leave of Pére Bonan, the old man 
said to him :— 

“Come here to-morrow; I shall know 
more then, than I know now—I shall be 
able to fix with certainty the day for the 
fulfilment of your engagement with Rose. 

Why did Gabriel hesitate at the farm-house 
door, looking back on Pére Bonan as though 
he would fain say something, and yet not 
speaking a word? Why, after he had gone 
out and had walked onward several paces, 
did he suddenly stop, return quickly to the 
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farm-house, stand irresolute before the gate, 
and then retrace his steps sighing heavily 
as he went, but never pausing again on his 
homeward way? Because the torment of 
his horrible secret had grown harder to bear 
than ever, since he had given the promise 
that had been required of him. Because, 
while a strong impulse moved him frankly to 
lay bare his hidden dread and doubt to the 
father whose beloved daughter was soon to 
be his wife, there was a yet stronger passive 
influence which paralysed on his lips the ter- 
rible confession that he knew not whether he 
was the son of an honest man, or the son of 
an assassin and a robber. Made desperate by 
his situation, he determined, while he has- 
tened homeward, to risk the worst and ask 
that fatal question of his father in plain 
words. But this supreme trial for parent and 
child was not to be. When he entered the 
cottage, Frangois was absent. He had told 
the younger children that he should not be 
home again before noon on the next day. 

Early in the morning Gabriel repaired to 
the farmhouse, as he had been bidden. In- 
fluenced by his love for Rose, blindly confiding 
in the faint hope (which in despite of heart 
and conscience he still forced himself to che- 
rish) that his father might be innocent, he 
now preserved the appearance at least of per- 
fect calmness. “If tell my secret to Rose’s 
father, I risk disturbing in him that confi- 
dence in the future safety of his child, for 
which I am his present and only warrant ”— 
Something like this thought was in Gabriel’s 
mind, as he took the hand of Pére Bonan, and 
waited anxiously to hear what was required 
of him on that day. 

“We have a short respite from danger, 
Gabriel,” said the old man. “News has come 
to me that the spoilers of our churches and 
the murderers of our congregations, have been 
stopped on their way hitherward by tidings 
which havereached them from another district. 
This interval of peace and safety will be a short 
one—we must take advantage of it while it is 
yet ours. My name is among the names on 
the list of the denounced ; if the soldiers of 
the Republic find me here !—but we will say 
nothing more of this: it is of Rose and of you 
that I must now speak. On this very evening, 
your marriage may be solemnised with all 
the wonted rites of our holy religion, and 
the blessing may be pronounced over you by 
the lips of a priest. ‘This evening, therefore, 
Gabriel, you must become the husband and 
the protector of Rose. Listen to me atten- 
tively, and I will tell you how.” 

This was the substance of what Gabriel now 
heard from Pére Bonan :— 

Not very long before the persecutions broke 
out in Brittany, a priest, known generally by 
the name of Father Paul, was appointed to a 
curacy in one of the northern districts of the 
province. He fulfilled all the duties of his 
station in such a manner as to win the confi- 
dence and affection of every member of his 


congregation, and was often spoken of with 
respect, even in parts of the country distant 
from the scene of his labours. It was not, 
however, until the troubles broke out, and 
the destruction and bloodshed began, that he 
became renowned far and wide, from one end 
of Brittany to another. From the date of the 
very first persecutions the name of Father 
Paul was a rallying cry of the hunted pea- 
santry: he was their great encouragement 
under oppression, their example in danger, 
their last and only consoler in the hour of 
death. Wherever havoc and ruin raged most 
fiercely, wherever the pursuit was hottest and 
the slaughter most cruel, there the intrepid 
priest was sure to be seen pursuing his sacred 
duties in defiance of every peril. His hair- 
breadth escapes from death; his extraordi- 
nary re-appearances in parts of the country 
where no one ever expected to see him again, 
were regarded by the poorer classes with 
superstitious awe. Wherever Father Paul 
appeared, with his black dress, his calm face, 
and the ivory crucifix which he always car- 
ried in his hand, the people reverenced him 
as more than mortal; and grew at last to be- 
lieve that, single-handed, he would success- 
fully defend his religion against the armies of 
the republic. But their simple confidence in 
his powers of resistance was soon destined to 
be shaken. Fresh reinforcements arrived in 
Brittany, and overran the whole province 
from one end to the other. One morning, 
after celebrating service in a dismantled 
church, and after narrowly escaping with his 
life from those who pursued him, the priest 
a Secret inquiries were made 
after him in all directions; but he was heard 
of no more. 

Many weary days had passed, and the dis- 
pirited peasantry had already mourned him 
as dead, when some fishermen on the northern 
coast observed a ship of light burden in the 
offing, making signals to the shore. They put 
off to her in their boats ; and on reaching the 
deck saw standing before them the well- 
remembered figure of Father Paul. He had 
returned to his congregations; and had 
founded the new altar that they were to 
worship at, on the deck of a ship! Razed 
from the face of the earth, their Church had 
not been destroyed—for Father Panl and the 
priests who acted with him had given that 
Church a refuge on the sea, Henceforth, 
their children could still be baptized, their 
sons and daughters could still be married, the 
burial of their dead could still be solemnized, 
under the sanction of the old religion for 
which, not vainly, they had suffered so pa- 
tiently and so long. Throughout the re- 
maining time of trouble, the services were 
uninterrupted on board the ship. A code 
of signals was established by which those 
on shore were always enabled to direct their 
brethren at sea towards such parts of the 
coast as happened to be uninfested by the 
enemies of their worship. On the morning 
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of Gabriel’s visit to the farmhouse, these 
signals had shaped the course of the ship 
towards the extremity of the peninsula of 
Quiberon. The people of the 
all prepared to expect the appearance of 
the vessel some time in the evening, and had 
their boats ready at a moment’s notice to put 
off and attend the service. At the conclusion 
of this service Pére Bonan had arranged that 
the marriage of his daughter and Gabriel was 
to take place. 

They waited for evening at the farm-house. 
A little before sunset the ship was signalled 
as in sight ; and then Pére Bonan and his wife, 
followed by Gabriel and Rose, set forth over 
the heath to the beach. With the solitary 
exception of Frangois Sarzeau, the whole po- 
pulation of the neighbourhood was already 
assembled there ; Gabriel’s brother and sis- 
ters being among the number. It was the 
calmest evening that had been known for 
months. There was not a cloud in the lus- 
trous sky—not a ripple on the still surface of 
the sea, The smallest children were suffered 
by their mothers to stray down on the beach 
as they pleased ; for the waves of the great 
ocean slept as tenderly and noiselessly on their 
sandy bed, as if they had been changed into 
the waters of an inland lake. Slow, almost 


imperceptible, was the approach of the ship 
—there was hardly a breath of wind to carry 
her on—she was just drifting gently with the 


landward set of the tide at that hour, while 
her sails hung idly against the masts, Long 
after the sun had gone down, the congrega- 
tion still waited and watched on the beach. 
The moon and stars were arrayed in their 
glory of the night, before the ship dropped 
anchor. Then the muffled tolling of a bell 
came solemnly across the quiet waters ; and 
then, from every creek along the shore, as far 
as the eye could reach, the black forms of the 
fishermen’s boats shot out swift and stealthy 
into the shining sea. 

By the time the boats had arrived alongside 
of the ship, the lamp had been kindled before 
the altar, and its flame was gleaming red and 
dull in the radiant motte A. or Two of the 
priests on board were clothed in their robes 
of office, and were waiting in their appointed 
places to begin the service. But there was a 
third, dressed only in the ordinary attire of 
his calling, who mingled with the congre- 
gation, and spoke a few words to each‘ of the 
persons composing it, as, one by one, they 
mounted the sides of the ship. Those who 
had never seen him before knew by the famous 
ivory crucifix in his hand that the priest who 
received them was Father Paul. Gabriel 
looked at this man, whom he now beheld for 
the first time, with a mixture of astonishment 
and awe; for he saw that the renowned chief 
of the Christians of Brittany was, to all 
appearance, but little older than himself. 

he expression on the pale calm face of the 
priest was so gentle and kind, that children 
Just able to w 
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familiarly by the skirts of his black gown, 
whenever his clear blue eyes rested on theirs, 
while he beckoned them to his side. No one 
would ever have guessed from the countenance 
of Father Paul what deadly perils he had 
confronted, but for the scar of a sabre-wound, 
as yet hardly healed, which ran across his 
forehead. That wound had been dealt while 
he was I:neeling before the altar, in the last 
church in Brittany which had escaped spo- 
liation. He would have died where he knelt, 
but for the peasants who were praying with 
him, and who, unarmed as they were, threw 
themselves like tigers on the soldiery, and at 
awful sacrifice of their own lives saved the 
life of their priest. There was not a man 
now on board the ship who would have hesi- 
tated, had the occasion called for it again, to 
have rescued him in the same way. 

The service began. Since the days when 
the primitive Christians worshipped amid the 
caverns of the earth, can any service be 
imagined nobler in itself, or sublimer in the 
circumstances surrounding it, than that which 
was now offered up? Here was no artificial 
pomp, no gaudy profasion of ornament, no 
attendant grandeur of man’s creation. All 
around this church spread the hushed and 
awful majesty of the tranquil sea. The roof 
of this cathedral was the immeasurable 
heaven, the pure moon its one great light, the 
countless glories of the stars its only adorn- 
ment. Here were no hired singers or rich 
priest-princes; no curious sight-seers, or 
careless lovers of sweet sounds. This con- 
gregation and they who had gathered it 
together, were all poor alike, all persecuted 
alike, all worshipping alike to the overthrow 
of their worldly interests, and at the imminent 
peril of their lives. How brightly and ten- 
derly the moonlight shone upon the altar and 
the people before it!—how solemnly and 
divinely the deep harmonies, as they chanted 
the penitential Psalms, mingled with the 
hoarse singing of the freshening night-breeze 
in the rigging of the ship !—how sweetly the 
still, rushing murmur of many voices, as they 
uttered the responses together, now died away 
and now rose again softly into the mysterious 
night ! 

Of all the members of the congregation— 
young or old—there was but one over whom 
that impressive service exercised no influence 
of consolation or of peace: that one was 
Gabriel. Often, throughout the day, his 
reproaching conscience had spoken within him 
again and again. Often, when he joined the 
little assembly on the beach, he turned away 
his face in secret shame and apprehension 
from Rose and her father. Vainly, after 
gaining the deck of the ship, did he try to 
meet the eye of Father Paul as frankly, as 
readily, and as affectionately as others met it. 
The burden of concealment seemed too heavy 
to be borne in the presence of the priest—and 

et, torment as it was, he still bore it! But 


tottered up to him, and held! when he kne]+ with the rest of the congregation 
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and saw Rose kneeling by his side—when 
he felt the calmness of the solemn night 
and the still sea filling his heart—when the 
sounds of the first prayers spoke with a dread 
spiritual language of their own to his soul— 
a the remembrance of the confession 
which he had neglected, and the terror of 
receiving unprepared the sacrament which he 
knew would be offered to him—grew too vivid 
to be endured ;: the sense that he merited no 
longer, though once worthy of it, the confi- 
dence in his perfect truth and candour placed 
in him by the woman with whom he was soon 
to stand before the altar, overwhelmed him 
with shame : the mere act of kneeling among 
that congregation, the passive accomplice by 
his silence and secresy, for aught he knew to 
the contrary, of a erime which it was his 
bounden duty to denounce, appalled him as if 
he had already committed sacrilege that could 
never be forgiven. Tears flowed down his 
cheeks, though he strove to repress them: sobs 
burst from him, though he tried to stifle them. 
He knew that others besides Rose were looking 
at him in astonishment and alarm ; but he 
could neither control himself, nor move to 
eave his place, nor raise his eyes even—until 
suddenly he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, 
That touch, slight as it was, ran through him 
instantly. He looked up, and saw Father 
Paul standing by his side. 
Beckoning to him to follow, and signing to 


the congregation not to suspend their devo- 
tions, he led Gabriel out of the assembly— 
then paused fora moment, reflecting—then 
beckoning again, took him into the cabin of 
the ship, and closed the door carefully. 

“You have something on your mind,” he 
said simply and quietly, taking the young 


man by the hand. “I may be able to relieve 
you, if you tell me what it is.” 

As Gabriel heard these gentle words, and 
saw, by the light of a lamp which burnt 
before a cross fixed against the wall, the sad 
kindness of expression with which the priest 
was regarding him, the oppression that had 
lain so long on his heart seemed to leave it in 
an instant. The haunting fear of ever 
divulging his fatal suspicions and his fatal 
secret had vanished, as it were, at the touch 
of Father Paul’s hand. For the first time, 
he now repeated to another ear—the sounds 
of prayer and praise rising grandly the while 
from the congregation above—his grand- 
father’s death-bed confession, word for word 
almost, as he had heard it in the cottage on 
the night of the storm. 

Once, and once only, did Father Paul inter- 
rupt the narrative, which in whispers was ad- 
dressed to him. Gabriel had hardly repeated 
the first two or three sentences of his grand- 
father’s confession, when the priest, in quick 
altered tones, abruptly asked him his name 
and place of abode. As the question was 
answered, Father Paul’s calm face became 
suddenly agitated ; but the next moment, 
resolutely resuming his self-possession, he 
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bowed his head, as a sign that Gabriel wag 
to continue; clasped his trembling hands, 
and raising them as if in silent prayer, 
fixed his eyes intently on the cross. He 
never looked away from it while the ter- 
rible narrative proceeded. But when Ga- 
briel described his search at The Merchant’s 
Table ; and, referring to his father’s behaviour 
since that time, appealed to the priest to 
know whether he might, even yet, in defiance 
of appearances, be still filially justified in 
doubting whether the crime had really been 
perpetrated—then Father Paul moved near 
to him once more, and spoke again. 

“Compose yourself, and look at me,” he 
said, with all and more than all his former 
sad kindness of voice and manner. “TI can 
end your doubts for ever. Gabriel, your 
father was guilty in intention and in act; 
but the victim of his crime still lives. I can 
prove it.” 

Gabriel’s heart beat wildly ; a deadly cold- 
ness crept over him, as he saw Father Paul 
loosen the fastening of his cassock round 
the throat. At that instant the chanting of 
the congregation above ceased; and then, 
the sudden and awful stillness was deepened 
rather than interrupted by the faint sound of 
one voice praying. Slowly and with tremblin 
fingers the priest removed the band oul 
his neck—paused a little—sighed heavily— 
and pointed to a scar which was now plainly 
visible on one side of his throat. He said 
something, at the same time; but the bell 
above tolled while he spoke. It was the 
signal of the elevation of the Host. Gabriel 
felt an arm passed round him, guiding him to 
his knees, and sustaining him from sinking to 
the floor. For one moment longer he was 
conscious that the bell had stopped, that there 
was dead silence, that Father Paul was 
kneeling by him beneath the cross, with 
bowed head—then all objects around 
vanished; and he saw and knew nothing 
more. 

When he recovered his senses, he was still 
in the cabin—the man whose life his father 
had attempted was bending over him, and 
sprinkling water on his face—and the clear 
voices of the women and children of the con- 
gregation were joining the voices of the men 
in singing the Agnus Dei. 

“Look up at me without fear, Gabriel,” 
said the priest. “I desire not to avenge 
injuries: I visit not the sins of the father on 
the child. Look up, and listen! I have 
strange things to speak of; and I have a 
sacred mission to fulfil before the morning, in 
which you must be my guide.” 

Gabriel attempted to kneel and kiss his 
hand, but Father Paul stopped him, and 
said, pointing to the cross: “ Kneel to that— 
not to me: not to your fellow-mortal, and 
your friend—for I will be your friend, 
Gabriel; believing that God’s mercy has 
ordered it so. And now listen to me,” he 
proceeded, with a brotherly tenderness in his 
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manner which went to Gabriel’s heart. “The 
service is nearly ended. What I have to tell 


you must be teld at once; the errand on| 


which you will guide me must be performed 
before to-morrow dawns. Sit here near me; 
and attend to what I now say!” 

Gabriel obeyed: Father Paul then pro- 
ceeded thus :-— 

“T believe the comfession made to you by 
your grandfather to have been true in every 
particular. On the evening to which he re- 
ferred you, I approached your cottage, as he 
said, for the purpose of asking shelter for the 
night. At that period, I had been studying 
hard to qualify myself for the holy calling 
which I now pursue ; and, on the completion 
of my studies, had indulged in the recreation 
of atour on foot through Brittany, by way 
of innocently and agreeably occupying the 
leisure time then at my disposal, before I 
entered the priesthood. When I accosted 
your father, I had lost my way, had been 
walking for many hours, and was glad of any 
rest that I could get for the night. It is 
unnecessary to pain you now, by reference to 
the events which followed my entrance under 
your father’s roof. I remember nothing 
that happened from the time when [I laid 
down to sleep before the fire, until the time 
when I recovered my senses at the place 
which you call The Merchant’s Table. My 
first sensation was that of being moved into 
the cold air: when I opened my eyes I saw 
the great Druid stones rising close above me, 
and two men on either side of me rifling my 
pockets, They found nothing valuable there, 
and were about to leave me where I lay, 
when I gathered strength enough to appeal 
to their mercy through their cupidity. Money 
was not scarce with me then, and I was able 
to offer them a rich reward (which they 
ultimately received as I had promised) if they 
would take me to any place where I could 
get shelter and medical help. I suppose they 
inferred by my language and accent—perhaps 
also by the linen I wore, which they examined 
closely—that I belonged to the higher ranks 
of the community, in spite of the plainness 
of my outer garments ; and might therefore 
be in a position to make good my promise 
to them. I heard one say to the other, ‘ Let 
us risk it ;’ and then they took me in their 
arms, carried me down toa boat on the beach, 
and rowed to a vessel in the offing. The 
next day they disembarked me at Paimbeouf, 
where I got the assistance which I so much 
needed. I learnt through the confidence 
they were obliged to place in me, in order to 
give me the means of sending them their pro- 
mised reward, that these men were meee 
and that they were im the habit of using the 
cavity in which I had been laid, as a place of 
concealment for goods, and for letters of ad- 
viee to their accomplices. This accounted 
for their finding me. As to my wound, I was 
informed by the surgeon who attended me, 
that it had missed being inflicted in a mortal 
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|part by less than a quarter of an inch, and 


that, as it was, nothing but the action of the 
night air in coagulating the blood over the 
~ had, in the first instance, saved my life. 

0 be brief, I recovered after a long illness, 
returned to Paris, and was called to the 
priesthood. The will of my superiors obliged 
me to perform the first duties of my voea- 
tion in the great city; but my own wish 
was to be appointed to a cure of souls in 
|your province, Gabriel. Can you imagine 
why ?” 

The answer to this question was in Ga- 
briel’s heart ; but he was still too deeply 
jawed and affeeted by what he had heard to 
give it utterance. 

“T must tell you then what my motive 
was,” said Father Paul. “You must know 
first that I uniformly abstained from dis- 
closing to any one where and by whom my life 
had been attempted. I kept this a secret 
from the men who rescued me—from the sur- 
geon—from my own friends even. My reason 
for such a proceeding was, I would fain 
believe, a Christian reason. I hope I had 
always felt a sincere and humble desire to prove 
myself, by the help of God, worthy of the 
sacred vocation to which I was destined. But 
my miraculous escape from death made an 
impression on my. mind, which gave me 
another and an infinitely higher view of this 
vocation—the view which I have since striven, 
and shall always strive for the future to 
maintain. As I lay, during the first days of 
my recovery, examining my own heart, and 
considering in what manner it would be my 
duty to act towards your father, when I was 
restored to health, a thought came into my 
mind which calmed, comforted, and resolved 
all my doubts. I said within myself— In a 
few months more I shall be called to be one 
of the chosen ministers of God. If I am 
worthy of my vocation, my first desire towards 
this man who has attempted to take my life, 
should be, not to know that_ human justice 
has overtaken him, but to know that he has 
truly and religiously repeuted and made 
atonement for his guilt. To such repentance 
and atonement let it be my duty to call him ; 
if he reject that appeal, and be hardened only 
the more against me because I have forgiven 
him my injuries, then it will be time enough 
to denounce him for his crimes to his fellow 
men. Surely it must be well for me here 
and hereafter, if I begin my career in the 
holy priesthood by helping to save from hell 
the soul of the man who, of all others, has 
most cruelly wronged me. It was for this 
reason, Gabriel—it was because I desired to 
go straightway to your father’s cottage, and 
reclaim him after he had believed me to be 
dead—that I kept the secret and entreated of 
my superiors that I might be sent to Brittany. 
But this, as I have said, was not to be at first, 
and when my desire was granted, my place 
was assigned me im a far district. The perse- 
cution under which we still suffer broke out ; 
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the designs of my life were changed ; my own 
will became no longer mine to guide me. But, 
through sorrow and suffering, and danger and 
bloodshed, I am now led after many days to the 
execution of that first purpose which I formed 
on entering the priesthood. Gabriel! when 
the service is over, and the congregation are 
dispersed, you must guide me to the door of 
your father’s cottage.” 


He held up his hand, in sign of silence, as | 
Just then, the 


Gabriel was about to answer. 
officiating priests above were pronouncing the 
final benediction. When it was over, Father 
Paul opened the cabin-door. As he ascended 
the steps, followed by Gabriel, Pére Bonan 
met them. The old man looked doubtfully 
and searchingly on his future son-in-law, as 
he respectfully whispered a few words in the 
ear of the priest. Father Paul listened atten- 
tively, answered in a whisper, and then turned 
to Gabriel, first telling the few people near 
them to withdraw a little. “I have been 
asked whether there is any impediment to 
your marriage,” he said, “and have answered 
that there is none. What you have said to 
me has been said in confession, and is a secret 
between us two. Remember that ; and forget 
not, at the same time, the service which I 
shall require of you to-night, after the mar- 
riage ceremony is over. Where is Rose 
Bonan?” he added aloud, looking round 
him. Rose came forward. Father Paul took 
her hand, and placed it in Gabriel’s. “ Lead 
her to the altar steps,” he said, “and wait 
there for me.” 

It was more than an hour later ; the boats 
had left the ship’s side ; the congregation had 
dispersed over the face of the country—but 
still the vessel remained at anchor. Those 
who were left in her watched the land more 
anxiously than usual; for they knew that 
Father Paul had risked meeting the soldiers 
of the republic by trusting himself on shore. 
A boat was awaiting his return on the 
beach ; half of the crew, armed, being posted 
as scouts in various directions on the high 
land of the heath. They would have followed 
and guarded the priest to the place of his 
destination ; but he forbade it ; and, leaving 
them abruptly, walked swiftly onward with 
one young man only for his companion. 

Gabriel had committed his brother and his 
sisters to the charge of Rose. They were to 
go to the farm-house that night with his 
newly-married wife and her father and 
mother. Father Paul had desired that this 
might be done. When Gabriel and he were 
left alone to follow the path which led to the 
fisherman’s cottage, the priest never spoke 


while they walked on—never looked aside | 


either to the right or the left—always held 
his ivory crucifix clasped to his breast. They 
arrived at the door. “ Knock,” whispered 
Father Paul to Gabriel, “and then wait here 
with me.” 


The door was opened. On a lovely moon- 


light night Frangois Sarzeau had stood on! 


el 
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that threshold, years since, with a bleeding 
body in his arms: on a lovely moonlight 
night, he now stood there again, confrontin, 
the very man whose life he had sthemptels 
and knowing him not. 

Father Paul advanced a few paces, so that 
the moonlight fell fuller on his features, and 
removed his hat. Frangois Sarzeau looked, 
started, moved one step back, then stood 
motionless and perfectly silent, while all 
traces of expression of any kind suddenly 
vanished from his face. Then the calm, clear 
tones of the priest stole gently on the dead 
silence. “I bring a message of peace and 
forgiveness from a guest of former years,” he 
said ; and pointed, as he spoke, to the place 
where he had been wounded in the neck. For 
one moment, Gabriel saw his father trembling 
violently from head to foot—then, his limbs 
steadied again—stiffened suddenly, as if struck 
by catalepsy. His lips parted, but without 
quivering ; his eyes glared, but without moving 
in their orbits. The lovely moonlight itseif 
looked ghastly and horrible, shining on the 
supernatural sere ee of that face! 
Gabriel turned away his head in terror. He 
heard the voice of Father Paul saying to him: 
“Wait here till I come back,”—then, there 
was an instant of silence again—then a low 
groaning sound, that seemed to articulate the 
name of God; a sound unlike his father’s 
voice, unlike any human voice he had ever 


heard—and then the noise of a closing door, 
He looked up, and saw that he was standing 
alone before the cottage. 

Once, after an interval, he approached the 
window. He = saw through it the hand of 


the priest holding on high the ivory crucifix; 
but stopped not to see more, for he heard 
such words, such sounds, as drove him back 
to his former place. There he stayed, until 
the noise of something falling heavily within 
the cottage, struck on his ear. Again he | 
advanced towards the door; heard Father 
Paul praying ; listened for several minutes ; 
then heard a moaning voice, now Joining 
itself to the voice of the priest, now chok 
in sobs and bitter wailing. Once more he 
went back out of hearing, and stirred not 
again from his place. He waited a long and 
a weary time there—so long that one of the 
scouts on the look-out came towards him, 
evidently suspicious of the delay in the 
priest’s return. He waved the man back, 
and then looked again towards the door. At 
last, he saw it open—saw Father Paul ap- 
proach him, leading Frangois Sarzeau by 
the hand. 

The fisherman never raised hisdowncasteyes 
to his son’s face: tears trickled silently over his 
cheeks ; he followed the hand that led him, 
as a little child might have followed it, listen- 
ing anxiously and humbly at the priest’s side 
to every word that he spoke. “Gabriel,” 
said Father Paul, in a voice which trembled a 
little, for the first time that night—“ Gabriel, it 
has pleased God to grant the perfect fulfilment 
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of the purpose which brought me to this 
place ; I tell you this, as all that you need— 
as all, I believe, that you would wish—to 
know of what has passed while you have been 
left waiting for me here. Such words as I 
have now to speak to you, are spoken by your 
| father’s earnest desire. It is his own wish 
| that I should communicate to you his con- 
|| fession of having secretly followed you to The 
Merchant’s Table, and of having discovered 
(as you discovered) that no evidence of his 
guilt remained there. This admission he 
thinks will be enough to account for his con- 
duct towards yourself, from that time to 
this. I have next to tell you (also at your 
father’s desire) that he has promised in my 
presence, and now promises again in yours, 
sincerity of repentance in this manner :— 
| When the persecution of our religion has 
ceased—as cease it will, and that speedily, be 
assured of it !—he canny pledges himself 
| henceforth to devote his life, his strength, 
and what worldly possessions he may have, 
or may acquire, to the task of re-erecting 
and restoring the roadside crosses which 
_ have been sacrilegiously overthrown and 
| destroyed in his native province, and to 
| doing good, good where he may. I have 
| now said all that is required of me, and 
may bid you farewell—bearing with me the 
| happy remembrance that [ have left a futher 
and son reconciled and restored to each other. 
| May God bless and prosper you, and those 
dear to you, Gabriel! May God accept your 
father’s repentance, and bless him also 
throughout his future life!” 

He took their hands, pressed them long 
and warmly, then turned and walked quickly 
down the path which led to the beach. 
Gabriel dared not trust himself yet to speak ; 
but he raised his arm, and put it gently 
round his father’s neck. The two stood 
together so, looking out dimly through the 
tears that filled their eyes, to the sea. They 
saw the boat put off in the bright track of 
the moonlight, and reach the vessel’s side ; 
they watched the spreading of the sails, and 
followed the slow course of the ship till she 
disappeared past a distant headland from 
sight. After that, they went into the cottage 
together. They knew it not then; but they 
had seen the last, in this world, of Father 
Paul. 

4 + * * 

The events foretold by the good priest 
happened sooner than even he had antici- 
pated. A new government ruled the des- 
tinies of France, and the persecution ceased 
in Brittany. Among other propositions which 
were then submitted to the parliament, was 
one advocating the restoration of the road- 
side crosses throughout the province. It was 
found, however, on inquiry, that these. crosses 
were to be counted by thousands, and that 
the mere cost of the wood required to re-erect 
them necessitated an expenditure of mone 
which the bankrupt nation could ill afford to 
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spare. While this project was under discus- 
sion, and before it was finally rejected, one 
man had. undertaken the task which the 

overnment shrank from attempting. When 

abriel left the cottage, taking his brother 
and sisters to live with his wife and himself 
at the farm-house, Frangois Sarzeau left it 
also, to perform in highway and byeway his 
promise to Father Paul. For months and 
months he laboured without intermission at 
his task ; still, always doing good, and ren- 
dering help and kindness and true charity to 
all whom he could serve, He walked many a 
weary mile, toiled through many a hard day’s 
work, humbled himself even to beg of others, 
to get wood enough to restore a single cross. 
No one ever heard him complain, ever saw him 
impatient, ever detected him in faltering at 
his task. The shelter in an outhouse, the 
crust of bread and drink of water, which he 
could always get from the peasantry, seemed 
to suffice him. Among the people who 
watched his perseverance, a belief began to 
gain ground that his life would be miracu- 
lously prolonged until he had completed his 
undertaking from one end of Brittany to the 
other. But this was not to be. He was seen 
one cold autumn evening, silently and steadily 
at work as usual, setting up a new cross on 
the site of one which had been shattered to 
splinters in the troubled times. In the morn- 
ing he was found lying dead beneath the 
sacred symbol which his own hands had com- 
pleted and erected in its place during the 
night. They buried him ous he lay; and 
the priest who consecrated the ground al- 
lowed Gabriel to engrave his father’s epitaph 
in the wood of the cross, It was simply the 
initial letters of the dead man’s name, fol- 
lowed by this inscription :—* Pray for the 
repose of his soul: he died penitent, and the 
doer of good works,” 


Once, and once only, did Gabriel hear any- 


thing of Father Paul. - The good priest 
showed, by writing to the farm-house, that 
he had not forgotten the family so largely 
indebted to him for their happiness. The 
letter was dated “Rome.” Father Paul said, 
that such services as he had been permitted 
to render to the Church in Brittany, had 
obtained for him a new and a far more 
lorious trust than any he had yet held. He 
had been recalled from his curacy, and ap- 
pointed to be at the head of a mission which 
was shortly to be despatched to convert the 
inhabitants of a savage and a far distant land 
to the Christian faith. He now wrote, as his 
brethren with him were writing, to take leave 
of all friends for ever in this world, before 
setting out—for it was well known to the 
chosen persons entrusted with the new 
mission, that they could only a to ad- 
vance its object by cheerfully risking their 
own lives for the sake of their religion. He 

ve his blessing to Frangois Sarzeau, to 
Gabriel, and to his family ; and bade them 
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affectionately farewell for the last time. There 
was a postscript in the letter, which was 
addressed to Rose, and which she often read 
afterwards with tearful eyes. The writer 
begged that, if she should have any children, 
she would show her friendly and Christian 
remembrance of him by teaching them to 
pray (as he hoped she herself would pray) 
that a blessing might attend Father Paul’s 
labours in the distant land. The priest’s 
loving petition was never forgotten. When 
Rose taught its first prayer to her first child, 
the little creature was instructed to end 
the few simple words pronounced at its 
mother’s knees, with :—“‘God bless Father 
Paul!” 


ABD-EL-KADER ON HORSEBACK. 


Some curious particulars respecting Ara- 


bian horses have lately been given to the world, | 


from no less an authoritative a source than 
Abd-el-Kader himself. General Daumas has 


published a work, intithed Les Chevaur du | 


Sahara,and it eontains the answers furnished 
by the Arab chief toa list of inquiries that 
had been expressly addressed to him. The 
Emir’s letter was translated into French by 


M. Boissonnet, its original form being seru- | 


pulously retained ; and many of our readers 
may be gratified by the sight of an English 
version of the document, even if it be not 
likely to afford them any very great practical 
instruction. 


November 8, 1851 (the 23rd of Moharrem, 
the first month of 1268.) 
Glory to the One God. His reign alone is 
eternal. 
Health to him who equals in good qualities 
all the men of his time, who seeks only after 
good, whose heart is pure and his discourse 


accomplished, the wise, the intelligent Lord, | 


General Daumas, on the part of your friend, 
Sid-el- Hadi Abd-el-Kader, son of Mahi-Eddin. 

Behold the answer to your questions. 

I> You ask how many days an Arabian 
horse can travel without resting, and without 
being made to suffer too much. 

Know that a horse, who is sound in all his 


members, who eats barley which his stomach | ' y 
| when they go to buy corn in the Teli, and in 


|general have nothing to eat but alfa and 


requires, can do whatever his rider wishes 
him. On this subject the Arabs say Alef ow 
annef, “Give barley, and overwork.” But 
without overworking the horse, he may be 
made to travel sixteen parasanges every day, 
(a parasange is a measure of distance—origi- 
nally Persian—equal to a French league and 
a half, or three and three-quarters English 
miles, as near as may be) ; that is the distance 
from Mascara to Koudiah-Aghelizan, on the 
Oued-Mina: it has been measured in drda 
(cubits). A horse performing this distance 
(of sixty miles English) daily, and eating as 
much barley as he likes, can go on without 
fatigue for three, or even for four months, 
without resting a single day. 
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II. You ask what distance a horse cap 
travel in one day. 

I cannot tell you precisely ; but the dis- 
tance ought to be not much less than fifty 
parasanges (one hundred and eighty-seven 
miles and a half), as from Tlemcen to Mas- 
cara. We have seen a very great number of 
horses perform in one day the distance from 
Tlemcen to Mascara. Nevertheless, a horse 
which has completed that journey, ought to 
be spared the following day, and ought only 
to be ridden a much shorter distance. Most 
of our horses could go from Osran to Mascara 
in one day, and would perform the same 
journey for two or three successive days, 
We started from Saida towards eight in the 
morning (aw dehha) in order to fall upon the 
Arbaa,who encamped at Aain-Toukria (among 


| the Oulad-Aiad, near Taza), and we reach 


them by break of day (fedjer). You know 
the country, and are acquainted with the- 
road which we had to traverse. 

IIT. You ask me for instances of abstinence 
in the Arabian horse, and for proofs of his 
power of enduring hunger and -thirst. 

Know that when we were stationed at the 
mouth of the Mélouia, we made razzias in the 


| Djebel-Amour, following the route of the 
On the day of attack, we pushed | 


Desert. 
our horses on for a gallop of five or six hours 
without taking breath, completing our excur- 
sion thither and back in twenty, or at most 
in five-and-twenty days. During this interval 
of time, our horses had no barley to eat, 
except what their riders were able to carry 
with them,—about eight ordinary feeds. Our 
horses found no straw to eat, but only alfa 
and chiehh, or besides that, in spring-time, 
grass, 
home again, we performed our games on 
horseback the day of our arrival, and we shot 
with a certain number of them. Many which 
were unable to go through with this last 
exercise, were still in good travelling condi- 
Our horses went without drinking, 
either for one day, or for two; once, no 
water was to be found for three days. The 


|horses of the Desert do much more than 


that ; they remain about three months without 
eating a single grain of barley; they have no 
acquaintance with straw, except on the days 


chiehh, and sometimes guetof. Chiehh is better 
than alfa, and guetof is better than chiehh, 
The Arabs say, “ A/fa makes a horse go, 
chichh makes him tit for battle.” And, 
“ Guetof is better than barley.” Certain years 
occur in which the horses of the Desert go 
without tasting a single grain of barley 
during the whole twelvemonth, when _ the 
tribes have not beep received in the Teli. 
They then sometimes give dates to their 
horses ; this food fattens them. Their horses 
are then capable both of travelling and of 
going to battle. 

IV. You ask me why, when the French do 


| 
\ 


Notwithstanding which, on returning | 
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not mount their horses till they are four 
years old, the Arabs mount theirs at an 
early age. 

Know that the Arabs say that horses, like 
men, can learn quickly only in their child- 
hood. These are their proverbs on that 
subject: “The lessons of infancy are en- 
graved on stone ; the lessons of mature age 
disappear like birds’ nests.” They also say, 
“The young branch rises up straight again 
without great difficulty ; but the timber tree 
never rises wp again.” 

In the first year, the Arabs teach the horse 
to be led with the résewn, a sort of bridle. 
They call him then djeda, and begin to bridle 
him and to tie him up. When he is become 
teni—that is to say, in his secona year—they 
ride him for a mile, then two, then a para- 
sange ; and when he is turned of eighteen 
months old, they are not afraid of fatiguing 
him. When he is become rebda telata—that 
is to say, when he enters his third year—they 
tie him wp, cease to ride him, cover him with 
a good djedale (horse-cloth), and make him 
fat. On this subject they say: “In the first 
year (djeda) tie him up for fear any accident 
should happen to him. In the second year 
(tent) ride him till his back bends. In the 
third year (rebda telata) tie him up again. 
Then, if he does not suit you, sell him.” 

If a horse is not ridden before the third 


| year, it is certain that he will be good-for- 


nothing but for running, at most, which there 
is no oceasion for him to learn; it is his 
original faculty. The Arabs thus express 
the thought: 27 djowad idjri be aaselowh ; 
“The djowad runs according to his breeding.” 
(The noble horse has no need to be taught 
to run.) 

V. You ask me why, if the offspring 
partakes more of the qualities of the male 
than of the female parent, the mares, not- 
withstanding, sell for higher prices than the 
horses. 

The reason is this; he who purchases a 
mare hopes that all the while he is making use 
of her, he will obtain from her a numerous 
progeny ; but he who buys a horse, derives 
from it no other benefit than its services for 
the saddle, as the Arabs never take money 
for the use of their horses, but lend them 
gratuitously. 

VI. You ask whether the Arabs of the 
Desert keep registers to record the descent 
of their horses ? 

Know that the people of the Algerian 
Desert do not trouble themselves about such 
registers, any more than the people of Teli. 
The notoriety of the facts is quite sufficient ; 
for the genealogy of the blood-horses is as 
universally known as that of their masters. 
I have heard say that some families had these 
written genealogies, but I am unable to quote 
them. But books of the kind are in the 
East, as 1 have mentioned in the little 
treatise which I am shortly about to address 
to you. 
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VII. You ask which of the Algerian tribes 
are the most celebrated for the purity of race 
of their horses. 

Know that the horses of the Hamyan are 
the best horses of the Desert, without excep- 
tion. They have none but excellent horses, 
because they never employ them either for 
tillage or for carrying burdens, They use 
them only for travelling and for battle. 
These are the horses which are best able to 
endure hunger, thirst, and fatigue. The 
horses of the Arbfia and of the Oulad-Nayl, 
come next after those of the Hamyan. In 
the Teli, the best horses in respeet to purity 
of race, stature, and beauty of form, are those 
ef the people of Chelif, particularly those 
of the Oulad-Sidi-Ben-Abd-Allah (Sidi-el- 
Aaribi), near the Mina, and also those of the 
Oulad-Sidi-Hassan, a branch of the Oulad- 
Sidi-Dahhou, who inhabit the mountains of 
Mascara. The most rapid in the Hippo- 
drome, and also of beautiful shape, are of 
the tribe of Flitas, of the Oulad-Cherif 
and the Oulad-Lekreud. The best to travel 
ever stony ground, without beimg shod, 
are those of the tribe of Assassena, in the 
Yakoubia. This saying is attributed to 
Moulaye Ismail, the celebrated Sultan of 
Morocco ; “ May my horse have been brought 
up in the M4z, and led to water in the Biaz! ” 
The Maz is a place in the eountry of the 
Assassena, and the Biaz is the brook, known 
by the name of Toufet, which runs through 
their territory. The horses of the Ouled- 
Khaled are also renowned for the same 
qualities. Sidi-Amed-Ben-Youssef has said 
on the subject of this tribe, “Long tresses 
and long djelais will be seen amongst you till 
the day of resurrection,” praising thus at the 
same time both their women and their 
horses. 

VIIL. You tell me that people have assured 
you that the horses of Algeria are not 
Arabian horses, but Barbs. 

This is an opinion which falls back again 
upon its authors. The people of Barbary are 
ot Arab origin. A celebrated author has 
said; “The people of Barbary inhabit the 
Mogheb; they are all sons of Kais-Ben- 
Ghilan. It is also asserted that they are 
descended from the two great Hémiatrites 
tribes, the Senahdja and the Kettama, who 
came into the country at the time of the 
invasion of Ifrikech-el-Malik.” 

According to these two opinions, the people 
of Barbary are really Arabs. Moreover, 
historians have established the kindred of the 
majority of the tribes of Barbary, and their 
descent from the Senahdja and the Kettama. 
The arrival of these tribes is anterior to 


Islamism ; the number of emigrated Arabs 


in the Mogheb is incalculable. When the 
Obetdin (the Fatémites) were masters of 
Egypt, immense tribes passed into Africa, and 
amongst others the Riahh. They spread from 
Kairouan to Merrakech (Marocco). It is 
from these tribes that are descended, in 
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Algeria, the Douaouda, the Aiad, the MAdid, 
the Oulad-Mad, the Galad-Jakoub-Zerara, 
the Djendal, the Attaf, the Hamis, the Braze, 
the Sbéba, and many others. No one doubts 
that the Arabian horses have spread in the 
Mogheb, in the same way as the Arabian 
families. In the time of Ifrikech-ben-Kaif, 
the empire of the Arabs was all-powerful ; it 
extended towards the west as far as the 
boundaries of the Mogheb, as in the time of 
Chamar the Hémiarite, it extended towards 
the east as far as China, according to the 
statement of Ben-Kouteiba in his Bet en- 
titled LZ Marif. 

It is perfectly true, that if the Algerian 
horses are of Arab race, many of them have 
fallen from their nobility, because they are 
only too frequently employed in tillage, in 
carrying burdens, and in doing other similar 
look work ; and also because some of the 
mares have been associated with asses, which 
never happened under the Arabs of old. So 
much so, that according to their ideas, it is 
sufficient for a horse to have trodden upon 
ploughed land, to diminish his value. On 
this subject, the following story is told: 

A man was riding upon a horse of pure 
race. He was met by his enemy, also mounted 
upon a noble courser. One pursued the other, 
and he who gave chace was distanced by him 
who fied. Despairing to reach him, he 
then shouted out, “I ask you, in the name 
of God, has your horse ever worked on the 
land ?” 

“He has worked on the land, for four 
days.” 

“Very well! mine has never worked. By 
the head of the Prophet, I am sure of catching 

ou.” 
i He continued the chase. Towards the end 
of the day, the fugitive began to lose ground, 
and the pursuer to gain it. He soon succeeded 
in fighting with the man whom he had given 
up all hopes of reaching. 

My father—may receive him in 
mercy !—was accustomed to say, “ No bles- 
sing upon our country, ever since we have 
changed our coursers into beasts of burden 
and tillage. Has not God made the horse 
for the race, the ox for the plough, and the 
camel for the transport of merchandize ? 
There is nothing gained by changing the 
ways of God.” 

IX. You ask me, besides, for our maxims 
as to the manner of keeping and feeding our 
horses. 

Know that the master of a horse gives 
him at first but little barley, successively 
increasing his ration by small quantities, 
and then diminishing it again a trifle, as soon 
as he leaves any, and continuing to supply it 
at that rate. The best time to give hg 
is the evening. Except on the road, there is 
no profit in giving it in the morning. On 
this point, they say, “ Morning barley is found 
again on the dunghill, evening barley in the 
croup.” The best way of giving barley is 
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to offer it to the horse ready saddled and 
girthed ; as the best way of watering a horse, 
is to make him drink with his bridle on. On 
this point it is said, “The water with the 
bridle, and the barley with the saddle.” The 
Arabs especially prefer those horses which 
are moderate eaters, provided they are not 
weakened by theirabstinence. “Such a one,” 
they say, “is a priceless treasure.” “To give 
drink at sunrise, makes the horse lean: to 
_ him drink in the evening, makes him 
at: to give him drink in the middle of the 
day, keeps him in his present condition.” 

uring the great heats, which last forty 
days (semaime), the Arabs give their horses 
drink, only every other day. It is said that 
this custom has the best effects. In the 
summer, in the autumn, and in the winter, 
they give an armful of straw to their horses, 
but the ground-work of their diet is barley, 
in preference to every other sort of food, 
On this subject the Arabs say ; “If we had 
not seen that horses are foaled by horses, 
we should have said that barley produces 
them,” They say, 


Ghelid ou chetrih, 
Ou chair idjerrih— 

“ Look for a large one, and buy him, 
Barley will make him run.” 


They say; “Of forbidden meats, choose 
the lightest.” That is to say, choose a light 
horse ; the flesh of the horse is forbidden to 
Musselmen. 

They say; “It takes many a breakage to 
make a good rider.” 

They say ; “ Horses of pure race have no 
vice.” 

They say ; “ The horse at the halter is the 
honour of the master.” 

They say ; “ Horses are birds which have 
no wings.” 

* For horses, nothing is distant.” 

They say ; “ Nothing is at a distance, for 
horses.” 

They say ; “ He who forgets the beauty of 
horses for the beauty of women, will never 
prosper.” 

They say ; “ The horse knows his rider.” 

The Saint Ben-el-Abbas—may God take 
him into favour,—has also said ; 


“ Love horses, care for them, 

Spare no trouble for them, 

By them comes honour, by them comes beauty, 
If horses are abandoned by men, 

I make them enter into my family, 
I share with them the bread of my children, 
My wives dress them in their own veils, 
And cover themselves with their horsecloths. 

I lead them every day 

On the field of adventure, 

I fight with the bravest.” 


I have finished the letter which our 
| brother and companion, the friend of all, the 
Commandant Sidi-Bou-Senna, will forward 


to you.—Health. Anp-EL-KADER, 
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